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ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. Gd. per day. 








Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 


For Management—‘‘ UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 


1 H . 
Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors—‘‘ ERMINITES,” LONDON. 











CARLTON HOTEL, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


Telephone: ‘** 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 





SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


* What with Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities." —Daity Matt, May goth, 1900. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 
‘suawsch" awe. SAFE. DEPOSIT 


GI-62 CHANCERY LANE. 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
‘and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 

SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s, per annum. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, 


PROPRIETORS : 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 

. Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 
6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 
and SgecRETARY, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 











The Minor Worries of Life. 


Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of. confusion 
when you can have them in a ‘‘single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 

TIMES.—"“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : ‘‘ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: “Should be generally adopted by 
those who value sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : ‘‘ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: ‘‘ Very pleased with the File, 
and shall be happy to recommend,” 


Call and inspect the Ceres System at 
THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 
Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. 
*,* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 


NORWICH UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. | 
Claims Paid over £20,000,000. 
SPECIAL NEW TABLES, with Guaranteed Benefits: 


(1) Limited Payments with Attractive Options. 
(2) Four per Cent. Increasing Insurances. 








Full particulars on application to 
HEAD OFFICE te owe oo . NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
50 Fleet Street, E.C., 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, W., 1 Victoria Street, S.W., and 
3 & 4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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Woulogne.—If not exactly the prettiest of French watering places, 





its nearness to England. For a week-end or longer visit plenty of facilities 
mre provided by the New Palace Steaniers, Limited, whose fine boat Za 
Marguerite is now regularly making the trip from Tilbury to Boulogne 
and back on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays of each 
week. Ja Marguerite is an exceedingly steady boat, mal-de-mer being 
consequently almost out of the question ; she is capably officered and 
provided with first-class accommodation both fore and aft. The distance 
between Tilbury and Boulogne is accomplished in six hours, and no more 
enjoyable sea-trip could well be imagined. The fares are inexpensive and 
the catering on board everything that could be desired. 



































Scarborough,—The person who hit upon the idea of calling Scar- 
borough ‘‘ the Brighton of the North ” must have had a useful feeling for 
half-truths. Except on the score that it is at once fashionable and popular, 
Scarborough may be reckoned about as much like Brighton as Brighton is 
like the Isle of Man, the fact being that Scarborough has every claim to 









































is just the opposite. During the present month and September the place is 
at its gayest. Scarborough has a wonderfully pure and bracing air; as 
everybody knows, there is excellent bathing both from machines and other- 
wise; and amusements abound not only on the far-famed sands but also at 
such centres as the Spa Grounds, the Aquarium, the North Cliff cricket 
ground, &c. 



































unstanton.—Few of our coast resorts have made such rapid 
progress in public favour during recent years as Hunstanton, or, to give 
it its full name, Hunstanton St. Edmunds. Situated in the midst of 
lovely landscapes, and directly overlooking the Wash and the North Sea, 
its position is almost unrivalled, affording as it does the combined charm 


























Boulogne has undoubted attractions, not ‘the least of them perhaps being 


consideration as a picturesque and ‘‘untownified” resort, while Brighton | 


| of ocean and country with the sea breeze from more than half the circle 
of the compass. The beach is hard and dry, and particularly safe for 
children ; the town has an excellent water supply, and it claims ‘to ‘get 
more sun than any other resort on the East Coast. Hunstanton can now 
be reached by the Great Eastern expresses in three hours and twenty 
minutes from Liverpool Street. In connection with this service of 
expresses, and in connection also with their express service to that pretty 
little watering-place Aldeburgh, the Great Eastern Company are this 
year issuing daintily illustrated annotated time-tables giving particulars of 
the chief points of interest ev route, with the time of passing them marked 
on the margin. This is a capital idea, and we should like to see it 
extended, for it is certainly calculated to relieve the tedium of a long 
journey. The time-tables may be had free on application. 


The Dakes.—No part of England is more beautiful than the district 
known as the Lake country, and certainly none is richer in literary associa- 
tions. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and, in latter days, Matthew 
Arnold have all written poetry which has made the Lake country dear to 
the English literary mind, and no school of writers since the Elizabethans 
has had such a marked or lasting effect on English letters. The district 
is almost one to be traversed Wordsworth in hand, for his writings might 
be said to furnish a metrical guide-book to pretty well all its more salient 
beauties and points of interest. It is true the heavy rainfall of which 
Cumberland and Westmoreland are supposed to enjoy the monopoly 
sometimes gives intending visitors pause. Lut against this must be set 
scenery which in its way is without rival in the world, and an air that i 
as bracing and invigorating as it is sot and pleasant. From Euston the 
Lake district can now be reached in a matter of seven hours; and, as 
everybody knows, the London and North-Western expresses provide as 
comfortable travelling accommodation as it is possible to obtain. 











BUXTON 


























Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT RINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 









ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


. , and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Crarxe, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
nom at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.” Soft Atlantic 


eezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c. | 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. ° saabegiea ss 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Airy site overlooking 


ea. Every form of Bath. 


BARMOUTH.—ROYE’S 
PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Apply PROPRIETRESS. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and -— Rooms 
i 


within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. lliards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


























Massage. 

































































BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 


HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. “ ' 


Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 


BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—_THE CHINE HOTEL. 


Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 


Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 















































hotels 





terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—F 4 
calars apply MANAGER. pe or par 

















BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, centra 


First-class moderate tariff. 
Best wines. 


position. 


Electric light. 
cuisine. 


Excellent 
Trunk Telephone (N 124). 


Bath rooms. 


S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. AYWARD. 








FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view, Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. 


GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors, 


LYNMOUTH, N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


En p. from 10s, 6d. ; 300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 
the magnificent sunsets. 


NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL,—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England. Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining Golf 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. pecial terms en pension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress, 
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ENTANGLEMENT 














(Montreal Star, 


Say, John, did you ever see sich 

A mess as this yere? Oh, i’’s rich! 
Tetween Brown and Yellow 
I’m druv mad, old fellow— 

Is it Duty or Destiny—which ? 
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EUCHRED 


(Melbourne Punch. 


I would sit mit mein cards all the day, 
Und things looked remarkably gay 

At first. I vos winner ; 

But, as I’m a sinner, 
They’ve sent me a man who can play ! 








METROPOLITAN 


LIFE: “ounauce comer 


ALL SURPLUS DIVIDED BY WAY OF. 
REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 
The Rates of Reduction for current year range from 72% to 32%. 





NEW RATES FOR 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


AND 
LIMITED PAYMENT ASSURANCES 


With similar reductions, 


Assets, £2,044,000. 





NO COMMISSION, 


Offices : 13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 


NO AGENTS. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Ie commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides, —London Daily Chronicle, 
4e. each, InLusTRaTED. Maps by Joun BartHo.omew, F.R.G.S, 
The iste of Wight. | The Vale of Liangolien. | Brecon and ite Beaconé. 
The bene Valiey. hy Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
= the New ey The Severn Valloy. 
erigiten ay jastings, and 8t. Leonards. 
Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, yo Ba and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Hobe sed Bath, Wells, and Weston-super-Ma~% 
Barmouth, Hariooh, A ng Criccieth, Pwitholl. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, <a. Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7Ae Times. articularly good.’ —Academy, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever ant —Liverg of Daily Post, 
‘Enlarged edition, 5@.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LONDON 4%°_ Environs. 


By E. C. Coox and E., T. “Coor, MA. 
fe. Tue Hotes or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. 

Langolien; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marehall & Co., hid. 


ls and ali Book Se. 








The Railway Bookst 
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A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 
KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 






Contributes Made in 8 sizes at 
immeasurably 1 0 I 
to 
celerity 1 6/ 6 
and | 
mt 

comfort 29 
in UP TO 

£18 18s. 
writing. POST FREE. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |’Opera, PAIS. 





| 











PARIS EXHIBITION 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 
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ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 








A HIGH-CLASS MODERN HOTEL. 


Post and Telegraph Offices in the Hotel. 
Salon de Coiffure. Electric Omnibuses meet Passengers at the Pier and Station. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS RUN FROM CASINO TO HOTEL UP TO 1 A.M. 


Special arrangements made for long visits and for large parties. 


OPENED 1890. SITUATED ON THE DIGUE. 
Tariff Moderate. Pension. Restaurant Fin. Every Modern Improvement. 


Director: Mons. LUIGI STEINSCHNEIDER, 


Of the GHEZIREH PALACE, CAIRO. 
































Director :— 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. Mons. J. F. WALTHER, of the Riviera Palace, Cimiez, Nice. 








CHATEAU ROYAL D’ARDENNE. 
Thousands of Acres of Forest and Stream. Delicious Air. Ideal Holiday Resort from June to October. 
Tariff Moderate. Pension. 











To reserve Accommodation, for further Details of above three Hotels and Tariffs, apply 


NTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 14 Cockspur St., S.W. 
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A DEAD QUEEN 


In dreams I saw her dead, ’neath a pall of broidered red, 

With candles burning ghostly at her feet and at her head; 

Her weary limbs at rest, and her hands upon her breast, 

Our stately Mother England who was mistress of the 
West. 


And round their mother met, all her stalwart sons were 
set, 

But they wept not and they wailed not, for they knew her 
living yet, 

While the ancient blood yet ran in the veins of maid and 
man, 

And the ancient ardours fired them as since first their line 

began. 
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So wrinkled and so worn, with the cares of years unborn, 
And the day’s long heat and burden fronted newly every 
morn,— ; 
The tall sons stooped to embrace het»stern immobile face, 

The many-childed mother of a strenuous Titan race. 

Her lions roared outside, ‘‘ We até“old and spent,” they 
cried, tee 

‘**T were good that by our lady now we crouched us down 
and died ; 

But our whelps are fierce and fleet, and for battle-service 
meet, 

They shall fight and they shall follow to the tramp of 
English feet.” 


And through the window seen, blood-red and April-greer, 

There bloomed the English roses with the poignant thorns 
between ; 

Her hand the seed had cast, it had rooted far and fast, 

And the glory of leaf and blossom crowned her queenly 
head at last. 


The sobs of dirge were drown’d in a vast victorious sound, 

In the song of hosts triumphant, as they marched the 
world around ; 

I saw them surge and stream in their splendour and their 
gleam, 

Through the vista of the ages—and behold, it was a 
dream. May Byron. 


NOTES 


Tue Chinaman still continues his game of “‘ poker’ 
with the nations. He holds a fine hand of Ministers, 
officials, women, and babes, which he is playing for all he 
can make it worth against a hand of foreign fleets and 
soldiers. He believes the nations are opposing him in his 
own spirit ; human life to himis but a red counter, so that 
he is-never really lying or telling the truth; he is merely 
playing the game. His latest bluff has failed; but it is as well 
to remember he is still there, and the comforting thought 
that the Ministers at Pekin were safe on July 21 does not 
extend to July 22, nor to the days that have intervened 
since then. They and their safety will be bandied about 
yet further ; they are but the stakes in a mightier issue. 
The disquieting circumstance in this juncture is the weak- 
ness of the Allies at the door of China. Especially futile 
is the diplomacy which seeks to find the chief outstanding 
influence in China in order tocombat it. Everything goes 
to show that at the moment China is a wild turmoil of 
conflicting forces. Neither the Dowager-Empress, nor 
the Emperor, nor Prince Tuan, nor Li Hung Chang, nor 
the Tsung-li-Yamen, nor any other potentate or body 
possesses controlling power. Rather, just as the European 
nations stand in painful suspense at the fate of their 
Ministers, and in fear for their commercial interests, so 
the powers in China, governing or would-be governing, 
gaze on the struggle which for them holds the issue of 
victory or defeat and what follows defeat in China. By- 
and-bye time and circumstances will reveal the culprit, 
the one person or power on which vengeance must fall. 
Some point to the Dowager-Empress, some to Prince 
Tuan, some to Li Hung Chang. We shall see. But this 
very uncertainty offers to Europe a clear opportunity of 
imposing its will on China. Unfortunately, however, it 
looks as if the state of affairs in China had its counterpart 
in the hesitating counsels and jealousies of the Powers, 
which, it seems likely, will allow their forces to advance 
on Pekin without a Commander-in-Chief. 


Tue best proof of the amelioration of the situation in 
China lies not so much in the messages from the Legations 
as in the fact that these messages have been allowed to 
come through. The latest news comes down to July 21. 
Sir Claude MacDonald, Sir Robert Hart, Mr. Conger, and 
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Dr. Morrison all report that hostilities had ceased on 
July 17. In the fighting, carried on against fearful odds 
of numbers and weapons, some two hundred of the 
defenders had been killed or wounded. The American, 
Italian, Dutch, Spanish, and French Legations had been 
destroyed either partially or entirely, and the principal 
stronghold continued to be the British residency. Round 
that the stubborn conflict centred, and the chief anxiety of 
the gallant garrison was the risk of fire. Against shot, 
shell, and expanding bullets they could bear up, with hope 
of ultimate relief; and it is pleasant to know that pro- 
visions were coming in, and their condition generally 
improving. One great cause of anxiety remains—namely, 
what will happen to the defenders when the Chinese fall 
back before a victorious advance of the allied forces? 
We can only hope that Sir Claude MacDonald’s military 
training will stand him in good stead should the emergency 
arise ; and that the advance will be swift and overpower- 
ing. General Gaselee arrived at Tientsin on July 28. The 
Japanese were ready and anxious to advance, while the 
first of the Indian troops must be near at hand. A 
forward movement is therefore imminent, and, indeed, 
rumours are abroad that it has started, that it has suffered 
a repulse, that it has had a success. Authentic news, we 
may feel confident, will soon tell of the victory of the 
20,000 men now on the way to Pekin, and the relief of the 
valorous and long-enduring Europeans there besieged. 


UnperR the investigating eye of the South African 
Hospitals Commission the charges of Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
have become condensed into a more definite shape. ‘‘ Our 
object,” said the Chairman, ‘‘is to sift your evidence 
and see what further inquiries we have to make.” 
Geographically, Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ charges are limited 
practically to Bloemfontein and Kroonstad; for though 
he also attacks the arrangements at Jacobsdal and 
Paardeberg, he admits that he visited neither of these 
places. The charges themselves are brought, first, 
against the transport service, and, secondly, against the 
arrangements, apart from actual transport, made by the 
military authorities. With regard to the transport 
deficiencies, Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ chief allegations appear 
to be as follows :—(1) Some trains were sent up “far 
from full,” while others were overloaded ; (2) the staff of 
a hospital would arrive without its tents or equipment, or 
the equipment would arrive without tents or staff, or the 
tents would arrive without personnel or equipment ; (3) the 
authorities did not accept wagon-transport when avail- 
able ; (4) the wrong tents were employed—z.e. bell tents 
instead of tortoise tents ; and (5) through culpable lack of 
prevision there was a terrible scarcity of doctors and 
orderlies—in fact, the Army Medical Department was 
undermanned. With regard to the second head, deficiency 
of arrangements which could have been made, the chief 
complaint seems to be the failure of the authorities to 
utilise available buildings. At Bloemfontein Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts himself had a house which could have accom- 
modated forty or fifty beds, while there were ‘‘ three large 
hotels, a magnificent Dutch church and an English and 
Roman Catholic church, and large storehouses” all 
standing vacant. It is to be hoped that the Commission 
will insist upon categorical answers to these definite 
points. 


Tue evidence of Mr. Rudyard Kipling exposed the 
ways of the War Office with most practical felicity. Mr. 
Kipling in the course of administering the A.M.B. fund 
asked the doctors whether they wanted anything. They 
answered, ‘‘ No, they wanted nothing.” Being doctors in 
the pay of the War Office, with superiors, and a stupendous 
network of red tape around them, how should they want 
anything they could not get? Mr. Kipling then went to 
a nurse with the same question. Now the nurse was a 
pitiful, eager woman, with a practical everyday head and 
a great desire to benefit her patients—to whom red tape 
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is of no use—and she answered: ‘‘ Yes, we want pyjamas,” 
Very well, said Mr. Kipling, you shall have them out of 
our fund. ‘ Ah, but,” continued the practical nurse, ‘‘ don’t 
give them to the Store Issue Department, or they will 
never come out. Bring them to our back door.” And to 
the back door he took them. And we can imagine the 
delight of nurses and patients alike at getting them. 
Conceive, now, of these pyjamas in the Store Issue 
Department—called sarcastically zsswe, where everything 
goes in and nothing comes out. One dozen pairs of 
pyjamas, ticket No. so-and-so, received on such and such 
a date, entered by Mr. A.B., who received them {rom Mr, 
Y. Z., now labelled with another number, not to be opened 
without special permit, nor the contents issued without due 
order countersigned, checked, docketed, and filed ten 
times over by ten officials who earn their money by doing 
it, and care not a doit for anything else in the world. 
The ‘‘ back door” is clearly quicker. The incident of the 
woollen clothing that rotted in the ships at Balaclava 
while the soldiers perished in the frozen trenches was 
supposed to be impossible of repetition. But Mr. Kipling’s 
visit to the back door shows that the same old War Office 
is always with us. 


THE naval manceuvres now in progress off our coasts 
should teach useful lessons. Great Britain is supposed to 
be at war, and the Channel Squadron has been withdrawn 
from British waters, which are defended by a weak fleet, 
such as we should be able to muster under the above condi- 
tions. The enemy, represented by the actual Channel 
Squadron brought up to war strength, holds Ireland, with 
a considerable number of torpedo-boats in support. The 
force defending St. George’s Channel is slow and weak, so 
far as the speed and armaments of the battleships are con- 
cerned, but has the advantage of a powerful torpedo-boat 
destroyer flotilla. Not only is Ireland hostile, but the sea 
is held by an overpowering enemy. And here the defective 
nature of the programme manifests itself. The hostile 
fleet is supposed to be weaker in battleships than the 
defending fleet ; but this is only so by counting noses, for 
the enemy has twelve powerful battleships against the 
defenders’ thirteen oddments. And the rules lay down 
that ‘‘all battleships are to be considered equal in fighting 
power to the A/ajestic,” which is an absurdity. In cruisers 
both fleets are fairly equal. If Admiral Rawson can con- 
fine Admiral Noel to St. George’s Channel sufficiently long 
to prevent a combination of the Mediterranean and impro- 
vised Channel Squadrons, he will have won. If, on the 
other hand, he cannot cut the combined movement in time, 
he will have lost. Much will depend upon the speed with 
which Admiral Rawson can move his fleet; and in that 
respect he possesses an unquestionable advantage, 
although he is nominally inferior in battleships. 


WHEN the manceuvres are over we shall probably be 
able to ascertain the amount of the coal bill, which should 
prove valuable information in view of the enormou~ 
quantities that are constantly being exported for the 
benefit of our rivals. Lately America has entered into 
competition with South Wales, and Australia claims to 
produce coal equal to that of our own collieries ; but so 
long as Welsh coal is the ideal fuel favoured by the 
Admiralty so long will foreigners prefer it to all other 
samples. Hence the pits are being so worked out that in 
a limited number of years our resources must be ex 
hausted. Two years ago the manceuvres had to bs 
abandoned because of the coal strike. What guarantee 
have we that we may not be powerless to go to war because 
of another strike? The difficulty would probably b: 
overcome by passing a short Act of Parliament empower 
ing the Government to purchase some of the mines com- 
pulsorily, but under those circumstances a difficulty mig! 
be experienced in overcoming the camaraderie of th 
miners. We are frequently told that the Admiralty 
should build their own marine engines and make their own 
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armour plates; but those who so argue lose sight of the 
fact that in the designing of an engine or the rolling of 
armour plates great skill and high scientific knowledge 
are required, and there are men whose names are unknown 
to the world who are drawing as high salaries as the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in the engineering and 
armour-plate works. No such skill is demanded in the 
working of a coal mine. Given the necessary capital and 
labour, the production is automatic. And therefore while 
there are grave objections to the Admiralty investing 
millions of money in plant of an experimental character 
there can be no objection to the expenditure of the same 
capital in the acquisition of the mines that produce the 
best qualities of coal. In time of war we could put an 
embargo on exportation, and at the same time utilise our 
own mines to the fullest extent. The value of Welsh coal 
over Belgian and Sunderland productions can be easily 
demonstrated, irrespective of evaporative qualities. On 
an ordinarily clear day a ship burning smoky coal will be 
detected at from eight to ten knots less distance than the 
ship burning smokeless coal. The latter has thus the 
choice of running or chasing. The value of the option is 
obvious. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
question as to which Sir Charles Dilke and the Zimes 
seem to be at variance with Mr. Goschen and the Admi- 
ralty—namely, the relative merits of French and English 
naval guns. Sir Charles Dilke holds that the figures 
quoted with regard to the French guns go to show their 
superiority over our own guns at every period of the shot. 
Mr. Goschen’s impression is that the statement is not 
correct, and he adds: ‘‘ The question of superiority in 
guns depends on whether more importance is attached to 
the initial velocity or to the velocity at the end of the 
trajectory.” Now, our very existence may depend upon 
our having the best gun and the best gunners; and the 
necessary discussion is too often fobbed off by this intro- 
duction of highly technical terms. Let a cricketer bowl 
high. The ball flies with great velocity, and if it hits the 
wickets the stumps are scattered ; whereas, if he adopt a 
flat trajectory, there is less velocity, but a far better chance 
ofa clean bowl. At any rate, the ball does not drop high 
or wide. Exactly the same thing happens with a projectile. 
The higher the initial velocity the higher the trajectory, 
and the less certainty is there of striking. According to the 
French General de la Rocque, the French artillery has a 
grand superiority, undisputed and incontestable in every 
point of view—a patriotic sentiment, the truth of which 
can only be proved in one way. Lord Hood of Avalon 
is another contestant; but he was First Sea Lord from 
1885 to 1889, and has been a mere distant onlooker for 
eleven years, during which every department of the Navy 
has been revolutionised. No factor is equal in value to 
accuracy of aim, and the French heavy guns of the newest 
type labour under an overwhelming disadvantage which 
may justify Mr. Goschen’s optimism. A battleship carries 
two heavy guns forward and two aft. If one French gun 
is fired the recoil causes the turntable to revolve, and the 
action is only stopped by a not very ingenious contrivance, 
so that the second gun, though loaded, cannot be fired 
until the turntable has reverted to its original position, by 
which time the target has moved, and the whole work of 
aiming has to be recommenced. In the British service, at 
least ten rounds a minute can be fired from each barbette, 
while the sights never get out of line with the target, and 
the gun is always in line. It may not hit quite as hard as 


the French weapon, but it will strike oftener, and it does 
‘not want many rounds from a 12-in. mark IX gun to 


create a very ghastly impression. There is no analogy 
between the optimism of the War Office before the war 
began, and the confidence of the Admiralty, for while the 
Royal Artillery guns failed to accomplish what they were 
intended to do, the naval guns performed more than they 
were designed even to attempt. 
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THE Inland Revenue authorities have just been adopt- 
ing a somewhat high-handed course. It is well known 
that an agreement must be stamped with a sixpenny 
stamp. The stamping should technically be done at or 
before the moment of execution, otherwise a £10 penalty 
is exacted before it can be stamped. The Inland autho- 
rities, however, have for a long time allowed agreements 
to be stamped within fourteen days of execution without 
exacting the penalty. So wide had this practice become 
that it was a matter of ordinary procedure to leave the 
stamping to be done afterwards. The authorities, how- 
ever, have suddenly changed round; they say that the 
fourteen days is a discretionary affair and that thence- 
forth they will exact the #10 penalty if agreements are 
not stamped at the time they are made. The old rule was 
extremely convenient, and hurt nobody. The new rule is 
extremely inconvenient, and may hurt a good many 
unwary people to the extent of 410. It is, perhaps, only 
a coincidence that this stamping revolution follows closely 
upon the very hot weather. 


MAINLY owing to the scarcity of labour, a very difficult 
situation is springing up in the rural districts. Early in 
the year, according to the correspondents of the Board of 
Trade, a fairly general rise of wages took place varying 
from sixpence to a couple of shillings a week. But this 
has not prevented the rustics from advancing stronger 
claims now that harvest is becoming general, and where 
these are refused a determined tendency to strike has been 
manifested. Local strikes have actually taken place in 
Lincolnshire, Cheshire, and other counties. In one case a 
gang of Irish labourers were successful in obtaining an 
advance of three shillings a week. The farmer complains 
that it is rather ‘‘rough” on him, since prices have 
recently shown a decided tendency to fall. The rise in 
wheat proved to be very temporary indeed, and it is again 
approaching the very low average of 1899. Hay is a poor 
crop, though the hot weather of July enabled it to be 
stacked in comparatively good order. Meat is dear; but 
in the opinion of those who know best it will be cheaper 
than ever by Christmas. At any rate a good sheep sale is 
not warranty enough for a general rise in wages. 


Is it not time that an improvement should be made in 
the religious instruction given by our public schools ? The 
child in an elementary national school is often much better 
taught in this respect than the public school boy. Of 
course we do not wish the public schools to become 
seminaries, but they were designed to be homes of 
‘*religious education” no less than of sound learning. 
The preparation of confirmation candidates should not be 
left to any lay assistant-master. And why should not the 
old-fashioned ‘‘ divinity lesson ” be replaced by instruction 
in the history of the English Church and of the Prayer- 
book? The average Englishman’s ignorance of these 
matters is responsible for fifty per cent. of our Church 
controversies. And that a boy should have an acquaint- 
ance with them is at least as desirable as that he should 
be able to say by heart the names of all the kings of Judah 
and Israel. 


Tue lists of the Oxford University Classical ‘‘ Greats” 
have just made their appearance. Generally speaking, 
the disciples of the Classics at Oxford considerably out- 
number those at Cambridge. The contrast this year is 
even more marked than usual. For, while it will be 
remembered that the Cambridge lists were this year a 
good deal under the average, the Oxford lists are quite 
above the average in point of numbers. There are four 
classes; in the first class are thirty names, in the second 
fifty-eight, in the third forty-nine, and in the fourth 
fourteen. This gives the extremely satisfactory total of 
one hundred and fifty-one, which must be somewhere 
near record. There are only two ‘‘ women,” one in the 
first and the other in the second class, 
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A SOMEWHAT curious case of the validity of a marriage 
has just come for decision before Mr. Justice Stirling. A 
Jew had married his niece, apparently a legal enough pro- 
ceeding so far as Jewish law extends ; the question was 
whether the marriage was valid under English law. A 
statute of William IV. enacts that ceremonies sanctioned 
by Jewish usages are valid according to English law. 
Mr. Justice Stirling seized upon the word ‘‘ usage” and 
seems to have come to the conclusion that the marriage 
was not according to Jewish usage. Anyhow, he has 
held it to be invalid according to Englishlaw. Soa Jew, 
like a Gentile, may not marry his niece. The decision 
really turned upon the idea that the statute of William IV. 
only applied to the form of the ceremony, and did not 
allow parties to contract a marriage which they were 
incapable of contracting before under the English law. 


THE MISSIONARY PROBLEM 
lll—By the BISHOP OF LONDON 


MISSIONARY work can never cease. It must always be 
the chief desire of those who know the supreme Truth 
about life to pass it on to others. 

How that can be done most wisely is a point always 
open for consideration. Missionary methods may, and do, 
need readjustment to the general conditions of intercourse 
between nations which prevail from time to time. 

The present difficulty is that the Christian teacher 
cannot be clearly distinguished, either by the people 
amongst whom he works or by his countrymen at home, 
from other members of his race whose aims are entirely 
different from his. 

This is the point to which Lord Salisbury called 
attention, as needing serious consideration. The diffi- 


culty may be stated as follows:—A missionary may 
say that he goes to teach in a foreign country at 


his own risk; that he seeks no protection from his 
Government ; that he is quite willing to sacrifice his life ; 
that he begs that no retribution should be exacted for his 
violent death, should that be his fate. The Government 
answers that an individual Englishman cannot adopt this 
detached position ; that he will inevitably be regarded by 
the people amongst whom he goes as in some sense a 
representative of England; that his action will affect all 
intercourse between Englishmen and that people; that 
his violent death, if simply ignored, would imperil all his 
countrymen in that region. 

The question that Lord Salisbury raised was the neces- 
sity of harmonising these two claims. M. Lonpin. 


IV—By SIR JOHN KENNAWAY, M.P. 
(President of the Church Missionary Society) 


Bulford Camp, Salisbury: July 29, 1900 


Pernars I can best answer your question, ‘‘ Should mis- 
sionary work cease?” by another suggested by the con- 
ditions of my daily life here as a soldier on Salisbury Plain. 
I would ask, therefore, ‘‘ What treatment should I deserve 
if I refused or neglected to carry out the orders of my 
superior officer ?” 

It was the Duke of Wellington, when asked what he 
thought of missions, who said, ‘‘ What are your Church’s 
marching orders?” On hearing the answer, ‘‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
he said, ‘‘ There can then be no question as to your duty.” 
‘‘Theirs not to reason why, Theirs but to do and die,” 
applies equally to the soldier and the missionary. 

If missionary work is to cease on first announcement 
of disaster, it may be worth considering what effect upon 
the nation had the reverses which befel us last December 
in South Africa? Simply to make us more determined 
than ever to carry out our policy. So in the present case 
will it prove, as has been done again and again, that the 
blood of martyrs has been the seed of the Church. The 
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lives laid down, if we are true to our trust, will prove not 
to have been wasted, but to be the seed and promise of 
an abundant and assured harvest. 

Lord Cranborne, now fighting for his country in South 
Africa, appealed last year in glowing words to the cen. 
tenary meeting of the C.M.S. ‘‘to pledge itself to the 
Christianity of the Empire.” But our responsibilities are 
not bounded by those limits. Christ died for the whole 
world, and it is a thought most terrible that at the present 
time more than half of the human race are ignorant of 
the fact, and have not even heard Hisname. What answer 
can we make at the great day when brought face to face 
with these, and they say, ‘‘ You knewall this, and yet you 
never told us”? 

However, feebly and imperfectly the supporters of 
missions are trying to remove this reproach, and the 
present crisis should prove a stimulus and not a stopper 
to them. Joun H. Kennaway, 

President C.M.S., 
Colonel 3rd Vol. Batt. Devon Regt. 


ANARCHY TO DATE 


PRESIDENT Carnot, Sejfior Canovas, the Empress of 
Austria and King Humbert! This is the tale to date, 
By the merest and happiest chance we do not have to include 
the Prince of Wales. By an equally mere and happy 
chance we do not have to include the Shah of Persia, 
The roll is not lengthy, yet its blackness and horror seem 
intolerable. And whether organised or elemental, anarchy, 
as the thing justly calls itself, must be reckoned with. In 
a time when the light of civilisation is become a sun—when 
humanity, with old darknesses and old tyrannies well 
behind it, may at least be said to see its way—this new 
tyranny lurks in the pit and issues therefrom at its 
will to slay and to put us to the blush. From the first 
almost it has been the fashion to pooh-pooh it. Anarchy 
as a principle does not exist, men said. Your assassin 
is a degenerate, a madman, a pervert afflicted with a 
private grievance, a courter of notoriety, or at worst an 
ignorant and unreasoning fanatic. At the back of him 
there is nothing and less than nothing. So have we hid 
our heads in the sand. So have we refused to believe in 
the ghastly and unflattering possibility. Perhaps we have 
been right; but in any case the stealthy, dastardly work 
goes on, in defiance of theory and in defiance of pre- 
caution. 
Lord Salisbury in his speech the other day seemed to 
despair of there being any remedies. To leave the author 
of such crimes to the tender mercies of the mob were to 
meet outrage with outrage. To suppress certain sections 
of the Press were in all probability to cut a root which 
has very little to do with the nourishment of the plant. 
Raids upon Anarchist groups with a sound legislative 
enactment for authority will probably result in the bringing 
to justice of a few handfuls of puffy, taxpaying, argumenta- 
tive persons who have as little real murder in their hearts 
as an indiarubber doll. Indeed, the only measures which 
seem to carry with them the merits of common sense and 
practicality are those of continuous protection and absolute 
silence when crimes of this nature are committed. At 
tempts on the lives of Royal persons have been common 
enough to run out of all count. Threats and warnings 
find their way more or less regularly into every Royal 
post-bag. They are smiled at, very properly, and very 
properly ignored. Sometimes for a day, for a week, extra 
steps are taken to insure the safety of the recipient, but 
nothing happens, and the authorities feel that they have 
been a trifle too fussy. Then, on a day when protection 
has been reduced to little else than a show, comes the 
tragedy. The man with the knife or the cheap revolver, 
as the case may be, never escapes, and as a matter of 
fact he does not want to. For his crowning triumphs 
are yet ahead of him. His name, his age, his picture, 
his birthplace, his parentage, his smile of cynical in- 





The suggestion of remedies is no slight matter. j 
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difference, his supposed connection with various fierce 
societies, his manner at the trial, his coolness on receiving 
sentence, his bearing at the place of execution, or his 
method of life in gaol, furnish forth columns and columns 
of excellent saleable matter to the Press of the round 
globe. And to him this is fame. Very good and very 
great men have flung away their lives for that same 
guerdon. Why not he, though he be neither good nor 
great ? 

So far as protection is concerned, the how, when, and 
where are entirely obvious. The minimisation of notoriety, 
however, is a different matter. News flies fast, and 
curiosity will always be one of the attributes of human- 
kind; but the papers and the pictures and the flaring 
contents bills, not to say the delectable heads and sub- 
heads of our friend the sub-editor, might conceivably be 
left out of these questions. To make it penal to publish 
the name or antecedents of an assassin might go a long 
way. At all events, it would effect a ruinous reduction in 
the rewards of ambitious crime, and it should be worth 
trying. Legislative steps in this direction might seem 
to savour of Russia; but desperate ills need desperate 
remedies, whether Russian or otherwise. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 
Mr. SPEAKER, 
Sir, 
Politically speaking, 
You are my one comfort 
And joy, 
My prop, stay, staff, and what not ; 
My sure rock, 
My lily of the valley, 
And the only person in the House of Commons whom I can unre- 
servedly admire. 
There are other persons in this Chamber 
Who are something of a joy to me, 
But, to a man, 
Each of them 
Has his obvious faults. 
You, Sir, 
If I may be allowed respectfully to say so, 
Appear to be literally 
Without blemish. 
I dare say 
Certain obstreperous members 
Are of a different opinion ; 
But they don’t count. 


II 


Some years ago, Sir— 

How many I do not remember— 

I had tidings 

From an illustrated paper 

That you had been appointed 

To your present high and honourable office. 

At the time, Sir, 

I shrugged my shoulders, 

I gazed upon your portrait, 

I reflected that you were a Gladstonian Liberal, 
And, like many other shrewd men, 

Both in and out of the House, 

I believe, I said to myself : 

“Mr. Gully is doubtless a very worthy gentleman ; 
But for the Chair— 

Well, they might conceivably have hit upon a better selection.” 


III 
Sir, 
Where are the people who said such things to themselves now? 
Where are they, Sir? 
I repeat, Sir, 
Where are they ? 
Mr. Speaker, Sir, 
They are—er—er— 
(The hon. gentleman opposite need not laugh) 
Sir, I was about to remark 
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That the people who said such things to themselves, Sir’ 
Are now completely 

Put to the blush, 

And—er—er— 

Confounded, Sir. 


IV 


Mr. Speaker, 

I trust 

You will recognise the style of rhetoric 

It has been my pleasure and pride to adopt 
In the foregoing passage. 

I recognise it myself. 

It is an old friend, in fact, 

Dragged, for the nonce, from its back bench 
And made to do duty in honest print 
Without sub-editorial attention 

From the Press Gallery. 


V 


Well, Sir, to proceed : 
Whether you believe it or not, 
As a Speaker you are a huge success. 
You possess all the qualities 
The Speaker of the House of Commons should possess ; 
You know when to sleep and when to wake ; 
When to smile, 
When to look severe, 
When to be meltingly civil, 
When to put your foot down, 
When to reprove, 
When to commend ; 
How to soothe the excited, 
How to repress them that would bound — 
I name no names, Sir, 
But you understand, don’t you? 
And you keep ’em beautifully in hand ; 
Also, you say “ Order ! Order !” 
In the most pleasing and effective way 
Ixnown to Parliamentary science. 
VI 
Sir, 
Long may you continue to preside 
Over the most potent and dignified Assembly in the world 
And if you are going to Margate this year, 
Or anywhere like that, 
Pray do me the favour to remember 
That you carry with you 
My 
Blessing 





THE three English lawn-tennis players who have gone to meet 
the three American representatives in the International tournament 
at Hoboken, New York, are not our best performers, but are con- 
sidered by qualified experts to be perfectly competent to retain 
the championship for the old country. Mr. Roper Barrett, who is 
really the soundest of the trio, is practically unknown in big 
tournaments, but he is a valuable player, especially in a double. 
Mr. E. D. Black is essentially a “ gallery-hitter,” but his back- 
handed returns have been pronounced irresistible by Mr. Doherty 
himself. Mr. A. W. Gore stands of course in the front rank, but 
whilst there is no question of his great ability, he is, perhaps, the 
tamest of all the proficients to watch. He is, however, regarded 
as certain to win the singles championship, and is personally most 
popular, and will make many friends in the United States. 


Accidents w2// happen, and men who shoot or think they can 
shoot (which is not quite the same thing) will no doubt continue to 
handle their guns carelessly, and without regard to other people’s 
safety. But the decision of Sheriff Robertson, of Aberdeen, in an 
action which he has just disposed of, ought to provide food for 
reflection to sportsmen who are more dangerous to their fellows 
than to the game they are supposed to be in search of. A member 
of a shooting party who was wounded by a fellow-guest sued the 
latter for £250 damages, and the Sheriff, in giving judgment, laid 
down the rule that any one who holds a gun pointed in the direc- 
tion of a man within shot and in full view is guilty of negligence, 
and is liable to make reparation for any injuries which may be 
inflicted by his gun going off. In the case before him the Sheriff 
did not feel it necessary to award heavy damages (he gave judg- 
ment for £25). But here, at any rate, is precedent. 








A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War in South Africa 


Lorp Roperts’ advance against Mr. Kruger’s latest 
place of sojourn has been in the nature of a demonstration 
in force. General French occupied Middleburg on July 27, 
and found the Boers had retired further east, into deeper 
fastnesses. Their leader Botha is persistently reported to 
be sick of the useless resistance, which is neither war nor 
wisdom, and ready to surrender when De Wet is caught. 
Mr. Kruger holds out with a stubbornness that looks like 
mania ; but the dishonoured paper money is beginning to 
sap even his influence with the burghers, large numbers 
of whom are in dire straits. Lord Roberts returned to 
Pretoria on July 27, a sign that the operations may now 
safely be left to the divisional leaders, under his general 
control. 

In the Orange River Colony Sir Archibald Hunter has 
at last brought a large force of the guerilla Boers to bay 
and compelled their surrender. General MacDonald got 
his teeth fixed in their rearguard in the Bethlehem hills, 
and, halding on, enabled Sir A. Hunter to come up and 
surround the entire body. Two days later General 
Prinsloo, after fruitless negotiations for exceptional terms, 
surrendered unconditionally. The trapped Boers were 
estimated at 5,000; so far only about 2,200 have sur- 
rendered, with one gun and a disproportionately small 
number of rifles. 

Commandant Olivier, declining to surrender, broke 
away with a considerable body of men and five guns 
owards Harrisburg, whither he is being pursued. De 
Wet’s force appears still in being, and the best to be hoped 
is that it will melt away. 

At Fredrickstad the Boers managed to wreck a supply 
train and kill and injure fifty-two men by removing the 
rails. The finding of the Court of Inquiry as to whose is 
the responsibility will be awaited with painful interest. 

On Wednesday last the Supplemental War Loan Bill 
was read a third time. It gives the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer leave to borrow a further £13,000,000 to meet 
expenses in Africa and China. 


The Cape Rebels 


The debate in the Cape Legislature on the second 
reading of the Treason Bill follows its inevitable course of 
embittered local politics. The best speech so far delivered, 
if the cabled condensations are ‘a good guide, is that of 
Mr. Rose-Innes, the Attorney-General. He appealed to 
the members to exercise common sense, and showed his 
own by pointing out that an amnesty was impossible, as 
the Imperial Government would not sanction it. There 
are 0,000 rebels, and to permit that number of men to 
return to civil life exonerated from all responsibility for the 
blood they had shed would be a travesty at once of liberty 
and justice. It would be more: it would be the very 
worst form of concession which could be made, in the 
interests of future peace, to a people singularly unapt to 
understand generosity otherwise than as weakness. It 
must be made clear that Imperial justice is mightier than 
local politics. 

Ashanti 


The fuller details which have come to hand go to show 
that the relief of Kumasi was an even more brilliant piece 
of work than at first appeared. The special congratula- 
tions which the Queen has telegraphed in her own name 
to Colonel Willcocks and his force fitly crown the official 
and public approval extended to them. Colonel Willcocks 
is following up his ‘success by energetic measures in the 
neighbouring districts. He has despatched bodies in 
various directions to punish and pacify. The work is 
dangerous, as the report of heavy fighting shows; but 
there seems no doubt that the reinforcements shortly due 
would enable it to be carried to a quick and successful 
end. Then it will be found that Colonel Willcocks by his 
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able and energetic operations has saved the Empire from 
complications which, at this time especially, might wel] 
have grown into serious and costly difficulties. 


WITH LADY. ROBERTS TO 
JOHANNESBURG 


Jobannesburg, July 5, 1900 
ON Monday, July 2, we—that is, a party of nursing sisters— 
hastily gathered together a few clothes and tinned food stuffs, 
before leaving for Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

There had blown all Saturday one of those wicked African 
dust storms, and, as if in defiance of the rebellious earth, Sunday 
and Monday the heavens had let loose their waters, causing mud 
puddles, of various slushy depths, all along the streets, and a very 
wet-skirted complement of Army Reserve sisters on Bloemfontein 
platform by nine that evening. 

We had all met rather mysteriously and with little ado, for we 
were to travel in the special that was to carry Lady Roberts, her 
daughters, and suite, right through the recent scenes of De Wet’s 
guerilla warfare to Headquarters at Pretoria. Travelling was 
to be done by day only; and so, after General Pretyman, 
Bloemfontein’s Military Governor, had seen that all was well, 
we pulled out our rugs and slept through a motionless night. 

Over the level lands by Glen Siding and beyond Mud River, 
the sun came up; a great wave of loveliest blue washed right 
across the straight line of horizon, and the old brown veld grew 
young and new in the charmed colourings of early morning. Our 
programme had been carefully arranged, and indeed printed out 
for us in full. All the points, Karree, Brandfort, &c., where Lord 
Roberts had paused or met resistance on his great trek North 
were our stopping-places also. 

Ahead of us puffed an armoured train—two plated coaches, 
and the engine between, with an armed guard and two guns. We 
would watch it doubling over the plains, disappearing round a 
kopje headland, or falling back to lie reassuringly within close 
reach. The armoured train possibly might have proved no idle 
feature in our advance, for a message reached us before we got 
to Kroonstad from a station officer of some threatening to 
waylay us north of Kroonstad, and preparation for a little battling 
was under discussion. But, happily, the enemy refrained from 
harrying our harmless trainload. 

We crossed many new culverts and bridge constructions, so 
quickly and adroitly put together by the skill of Johannesburg 
engineers—the band of R.P.R.’s who had recently lost over by 
Sand River their brave leader and most able fellow-worker, Major 
Seymour—a sore loss to them and to Johannesburg. “It will 
never be known all the good work that man has done,” remarked 
a R.P.R. who was talking to us of him at the train window. It 
was a gallant and notable stand made by the bridge on the Sand 
River. For seven hours a handful of the Imperial Yeomanry and 
the Railway Pioneer Regiment kept 850 RBoers—twice their 
number—and three guns at bay, and drove off an enemy that 
had made sure of an easy success. 

The bridges that had spanned the Wet and Sand Rivers and 
the Vaalsch River’s stone-bottomed drift at Kroonstad were 
smashed all to pieces, and the rails were bent and twisted till 
they stood up on end ; but new roads had been cut and causeways 
thrown across the river-beds, and our train ran smoothly on, with- 
out jolt or jar. No lack of news was forthcoming on the way— 
De Wet was captured, and much picturesque incident was given 
but Lord Kitchener, his pursuer, did not verify the tale when he 
rode up at Kroonstad to greet Lady Roberts. 

After a night at Kroonstad we drew up the following morning 
on the open plain where that same De Wet had heaped his bonfire 
with our mails and winter clothing. Scraps of charred letters 
littered the whole face of the country, singed socks lay about, and 
the blackened remains of the station buildings looked very desolate 
in this bleak windy place. A little further on under a kopje side 
was the melancholy scene of the Rhenoster river disaster. 

All along the line there was life and movement, mounted 
scouts coursing hither and thither, ambulances, guns and trenches ; 
big slouching Boers being marched into camp ; tents and Tommies 
everywhere. Among them were working many of our men, mostly 
dressed in plain clothes, released from their long captivity in 
Pretoria. 

Across the Vaal River and past Vereeniging we came on to 
the broad heaving uplands of the Transvaal, and at last the old 
familiar line of mining headgear and the tall chimneys of the 
golden Rand stood out before us, and the big empty city appeared 
in red and grey over the slopes. We were landed at Elands- 
fontein, and in another half-hour were in Johannesburg. A. G. 
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A LETTER FROM PARIS 


FRANCE AND KING HUMBERT—INFANT 
MORTALITY—THE SHAH 


Paris: August 2 


THE tragedy of Monza is, of course, the topic of the hour. The 
papers are full of the usual speculations as to the why and where- 
fore of the deed, and the prospects of the future. The usual 
expressions of horror find their usual place, but of real sympathy 
Iam afraid there is not much. The French have not forgotten 
or forgiven the neutrality of 1870 and the subsequent close alliance 
with the Northern Powers, and they attribute much of this to the 
personal influence of the late King. They overlook the fact that 
(7Humbert ruled strictly as a Constitutional Sovereign, and that 
qibeing so, the policy of Italy was dictated not by him, but by 
ational considerations ; and they seem unable to realise that in 
the coming reign it is still the same factor, and not the private 
redilections of the monarch, which will have to be reckoned with. 
he Nationalist Press, as usual, distinguishes itself by relating 
vsmall scandals and petty gossip regarding the private life of 
the late King, just as likely as not to be utterly false, but 
odiously out of place at a moment when to the minds of 
most decent people it would be well to keep silence, if there 
were nothing good to say of the dead. But decency in that 
quarter it is hopeless to expect. In the midst of one’s disgust, 
however, it is amusing to find these gentry indulging in a little 
private shindy among themselves. It is all along of that Niort 
election. Cassagnac, Rochefort, Drumont, and the like, have 
conspued the erstwhile noble exile of St. Sebastien and his faithful 
henchman Millevoye. Dérouléde, by his interference in that 
election, the obtrusion of his own personality, and his barefaced 
attempt to play his own game, has thrown confusion into the 
Nationalist ranks ; and instead of being, as he used to be, says 
M. de Cassagnac, a possible solution for the country in the long 
run, is now only a danger, “ un brandon de discorde.” Well, well, 
it is all very sad, but sadder still to see how many people look on 
with something more than a smile and a strong feeling that when 
certain gentry fall out——. No doubt the affair will be patched 
up some day ; but as it stands it is a very pretty row, and serves 
to show how slender are the ties that unite the utterly discordant 
elements which go to form this so-called—this ridiculously mis- 
called—* Nationalist ” party. 

Something like consternation has been caused by the extra- 
ordinary rise in the death rate of young children during the last 
days of the recent extreme heat. France cannot afford to lose its 
population, and the depopulation, as it is rather curiously termed, 
is becoming so serious a problem that a Government Commission 
has been, or is about to be, appointed to consider of a solution, 
When depopulation is talked of, it is meant that the rate of in- 
crease is greatly below the normal. It amounts to only an average 

f 30,000 inhabitants per annum, which is merely nominal in pro- 
portion to the population. When, therefore, the infant mortality 
of Paris alone rises in one week to 573 (of whom 403 were under 
one year), and the calculation is made, apparently upon too solid 
grounds, that the figure for the whole of France will, for the same 
period, prove to be about 9,000, it may be understood how alarm- 
The strange fact is that this is no isolated 


ing the situation is. 
experience ; it recurs regularly every year during the hot season, 
' 
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and if that were to extend over a longer lapse of time one shrinks 
from contemplating the result. Yet the causes and the cure of 
the scourge are perfectly well understood. These unfortunate 
little ones are the victims of the vicious system of substituting 
for their natural food the unnatural alimentation of the 
mercenary nurse and unsterilised milk. Boiling has been 
proved to be quite insufficient, the milk must be treated by the 
Pasteur process. But the great remedy is to be found in the 
ncouraging of maternal nourishment. It is the unnaturally and 
artificially fed children, almost without exception, who raise the 
death figures to such a height. Such, among others, are the con- 
clusions of a Commission appointed by the Municipal Council, 
which are worthy of study in England as well as in France. But 
the system in vogue has entered so deeply into the habits of the 
people that a change will be difficult to make. 

I happened by pure accident to see the Shah twice on the day 
of his arrival in Paris. The procession which accompanied him 
to the pretty house in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne which has 
been rented for the use of foreign potentates was really imposing ; 
but I failed to see the enthusiasm and to hear the applause which, 
according to the reporters, were general. Where I was it was 
only in exceptional cases that even a hat was raised; a natural 
curiosity was the prevailing sentiment. But the Shah looked 
pleased, and kept bowing graciously ; and on the visit paid 
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immediately after arrival to the Elysée, the Grand Vizir’ 
who was seated opposite his Majesty, contrary to all Euro- 
pean notions of etiquette, distinguished himself by nodding, 
smiling, and waving his hands, as if he himself were the centre of 
the show. The effect was most comic, as the same thing was 
repeated by the occupants of various succeeding carriages. But 
the onlookers only laughed in return, so every one was pleased, 
and no harm was done. The Shah is the despair of officialdom. 
Of programmes he recks not, and all the elaborate plans laid for 
making him a good exhibitor have fallen through, simply because 
he refuses to carry them out. He goes to see what he wants to 
see, and to any other suggestions he simply says “No.” This is 
very good common sense, though one can sympathise with the 
vexation and extra trouble caused to those responsible for his 
entertainment. The wailings of the reporters over his misdeeds 
are very funny. He wouldn’t sit on his throne in the Persian 
pavilion ; two “lunch” tables were prepared, but he wouldn't look 
at them ; he wouldn’t go up the Eiffel Tower, and insisted on a 
trip on the trottoir roulant instead; he wouldn’t go on a bath- 
chair down the Rue des Nations ; and would look at river steamers 
when he should have been doing something else, and soon. All 
dreadfully improper ; but probably the Persian monarch knows 
best how to amuse himself. 


THE WAY AT PEKIN 


THE following is Mr. Colquhoun’s pronouncement upon the 
methods of British diplomacy in the Celestial capital : 


“The diplomatic agents, of course, naturally follow the 
lead of their governments in their determination to remain in 
ignorance, and the real dynamic forces pass over their heads, 
like messages over the telegraph wire, leaving no trace. 
Wherever one goes in making the overland journey to China 
the tone is thesame. At St. Petersburg the trump card is to 
get on with Muravieff, and at Peking the instructions are 
evidently the same—‘ get on’ with your Russian and French 
colleague. But there is no peculiar merit in getting on with 
Muravieff. The merest tyro in diplomacy can do it. All that 
is necessary is to let Muravieff have his own way in every- 
thing, for then he will be found the mildest-mannered man 
that ever built up one empire by undermining another. ... 
It seems hardly credible, but it is nevertheless true, that during 
the last few months of 1898 stirring and tragic events hap- 
pening in the Imperial Palace at Peking, and occupying the 
intelligence agents of some of the Legations there, scarcely 
even penetrated the thick wall of the British Legation. The 
air was filled with schemes of reform, and the arch-reformer, 
Kang-Yu-Wei, spent months in Peking and was known to 
many there. Will it be believed, then, that his very name 
was unknown at the British Legation until the explosion of 
the coup d état and the order for his arrest? It was from no 
desire to hide his light under a bushel that Kang-Yu-Wei was 
a stranger to British officials, for his chief English confidant, 
a man entitled on his own account to every courtesy, was 
refused admittance to the Minister to whom he wished to 
impart information as to what was going on in Chinese official 
circles.” 
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FINANCE 
HOME RAILS AND TROUBLE 


Pity the troubles of the poor investor, especially if he be 
an investor in Home Rails, with chairmen at half-yearly 
meetings holding out the prospect of higher expenditure, 
further reductions in dividends, and consequent reduction 
in capital value. As usual, the situation is calling forth 
the average number of Quixotic remedies, and some of the 
most capable of our railway chairmen are tantalising their 
proprietors with hopes that will never be fulfilled. At the 
Great Eastern meeting the other day Lord Claud 
Hamilton joined the select number of those who demand 
a sliding scale of fares and rates, to be adjusted according 
to good times or bad. At the South-Eastern meeting Mr. 
Cosmo Bonsor followed in similar strain. Were it prac- 
ticable it might be excellent from the point of view of 
steadying the market in the stocks, were we able to ignore 
the influences of politics and money, and were the adjust- 
ment to be so exact that it always responded to the move- 
ments of expenditure. But on what basis of interest 
earnings would it be framed? The whole difficulty turns 
upon the economic position of railways. It is all very well 
for Lord Claud Hamilton to insist that the law of supply 
and demand shall find place in the railway world. A 
moment’s reflection should have put him right. The 
public and traders have a right, or at least insist, that 
accommodation shall always be sufficient. Failing it, 
there is an outcry, and the companies tacitly admit that 
it is their duty to provide such accommodation. The 
settlement of the limits of railway rates, the attitude of 
Parliament in the matter of workmen’s trains, and so forth, 
all are instances of this general understanding. It is 
part of the penalty paid for what is, after all, virtually a 
monopoly. Asa set-off against free competition we have 
a certain amount of popular control. Railways are not 
exactly in the position of free commercial agents. They 
cannot be suffered to hamper the trade of the country, as 
undoubtedly it might be hampered if they were allowed 
to raise railway rates according to sliding scale. Cost of 
carriage is already very high in this country, and accom- 
modation is not always adequate, as witness the present 
difficulties with the coal traffic. Moreover, there is surely 
little cause for complaint when interest yield is sufficiently 
great and stable to permit nearly all our leading railways 
to have their enormous ordinary capital standing above 
‘‘par”? The economist of a somewhat niggardly turn 
of mind might even argue, with a show of justice, that 
the railways, being servants of the public, have no right 
to expect that any enormous premium should be 
established upon their ordinary stock, as we see in the 
case of the North-Eastern, North-Western, Great Western, 
and other of our railways. The investor must remain 
content with the knowledge that our railways occupy a 
very definite place in our economic world, and that to join 
Lord Claud Hamilton in demands for better terms is very 
much like crying for the moon. If they must have more 
equable dividends, let sums be set aside in good times to 
provide them in bad. 

Unfortunately, however, the fall in the prices of stocks 
and in dividend yield do not, perhaps, represent the worst 
of the mischief. One evil from which the companies are 
suffering is the enormous increase in the cost of coal. The 
rise in the price of that commodity is, indeed, crippling 
our commerce. Whatever may be the cause, prices are 
at a prohibitive rate. As usual, the evil rights itself. We 
find ironmasters in Scotland and cotton employers in 
Lancashire adopting a policy of short time or abstention 
to meet the evil. If coal is at a prohibitive level, the trade 
of the country must slacken until matters right themselves. 
Meanwhile those companies which have not been lucky in 
contracting well ahead, as the South-Western has done, 
are suffering, and will continue to suffer. The present 
half-year will probably be the worst in the depression. 
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An increase of anything up to 50 per cent. in the coal bill 
may be looked for, with consequent disastrous results 
upon dividends. In many cases, far-seeing policy in times 
of trade slackness, and the acquisition of Parliamentary 
powers, if not possessed already, might lead the chief rail- 
ways which are advantageously placed to acquire mines 
of their own, and so by a very simple means avoid such 
difficulties in the future. Another trouble from which the 
railways are suffering is the high cost of materials, 
Fortunately there has been in the past no indication of a 
policy of starving the lines, which is such a favourite 
method of manipulating dividends in America. So that 
with the general level of high prices the companies have 
had to pay more for their supplies. 

The wages question is another item for consideration, 
but it is by no means serious. It was rather a pity the 
other day to see Lord Claud Hamilton denouncing, in 
somewhat violent terms, the wirepullers of the trade 
union concerned. It served no purpose to stigmatise 
them as liars, and make sweeping denunciations. For, as 
matters stand, the game is in the hands of any board of 
directors. Show the public diminishing net profits and 
lower dividends, and there is not a word of sympathy for 
agitators. The times are not propitious for a big wages 
agitation, but undoubtedly, in better times, railway pro- 
prietors will have to face the wages question. In some 
cases it has been taken in hand already, but those lines 
that have delayed will have to consider it within the next 
few years. Another point, and one that has been lost 
sight of somewhat, is the fact that most of the companies 
are paying dividends on considerably increased capital, 
due to wise developments during the past year or two. 
Finally, there is an item which has been somewhat ignored, 
but which in many cases has been a serious one—the 
patriotic support rendered by the companies to relatives 
of reservists called up, and the necessity at the same time 
to pay for substitutes. These charges are not likely to be 
so pronounced in the corresponding figures for next year. 
But as regards the current half-year, expenditure is likely 
to show a still more rapid increase, and the January 
dividends will be bad. Those results should, however, 
show the low-water mark. It is not perhaps generally 
recognised that the advantages during good times for 
trade are not sufficiently great in the way of traffic to 
compensate for the high prices of materials and coal and 
working expenses generally. Conversely, on the decline, 
the saving in expenses outweighs the loss in traffic, if 
indeed loss there be. So that the recovery, when it comes 
about, will be rapid. That this is the view being 
gradually adopted may be gathered from our recent hints 
as to the railway market. We note that many leading 
brokers, who do the best class of investment work, speak 
of buying orders on their books at limits not far below 
present prices. There is a decided tendency to nibble at 
the market, and on any fair decline there might be a burst 
of activity. The chief thing against it is the uncertain 
monetary outlook. But would-be supporters of Home 
Rails are plainly recognising that the next six months will 
be bad, and intending purchasers are basing their hopes 
on better times in 1901. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Deep Level Prospects 


As the market hopes and fears, in respect to the early ter- 
mination of the war, so does the general list of Kaffir prices move 
up or down. Business, however, is almost at a standstill, and 
there is nothing fresh in the situation or the prospects to call for 
notice. Firstly, we must have indications of the termination of 
the war. Secondly, we must have evidences of the return of the 
mining population to the field. These two will lead to an upward 
movement, which will be accelerated immediately before buying is 
resumed. When prices move it will not take long to establish a 
rise of from 20 to 50 per cent., and then it will be too late for the 
public to think of buying without careful discrimination. For an 
adverse feature we must not, of course, ignore the reminder of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer that the mines have to bear their 
share of the expense of the war. 

Continuing our remarks as to the best shares to buy at the 
present level, with a view to paying for them and putting them 
away against the inevitable rise, we will turn to a few of the deep 
levels. The shares we mention here are more than mere specu- 
lative attractions ; they are decidedly hopeful propositions. All 
that is wanted in our opinion is money and patience. In the 
following table we show the 1899 prices, which may be: exceeded 
very easily when the rise comes about. We also give the present 
price and the expected life of the mines. 


Highest Highest 
Life of Price Present Life of Price Present 
Mine 1899 Price Mine 1899 Price 

Crown Deep co 88 oe 35h . 22 Nourse Deep .. 25 «- 7h... 5S} 
Durban Roodepoort Rose Deep +s 22 «. he. of 

Deep oe oo OH co GR cc 4 Robinson Deep .. 20 .. 7 «. 4# 
Ferreira Deep .. 15 «.. 78 +» 6} Robinson Centra 
Geldenhuis Deep .. 20 .. 12} .. ro$ Deep .. co © oe Gb cc BB 
Glen Deep.. co @ oso Skee Roodepoort Cen- 
Jumpers Deep .. 20 «© 6 « 4§ tral Deep co © oe 3h oe ah 


* Insufficiently developed to state life. 


In addition to these leading deep levels, we have no hesitation 
in recommending such shares as Knights Deep, Knight Centrals, 
Nigel Deeps, Rand Victorias, and Simmer Easts. In some cases 
a considerable amount of development work has yet to be done; 
but each company is hopeful. Concerning all, whether in the 
table or quoted separately, we may be convinced that prices will 
go well above the highest of 1899, and consequently considerably 
above the relatively low prices ruling to-day. We consider that 
at the present level none of the deep levels mentioned by us should 
fail to return dividends of at least 10 per cent. for some years to 
come, in addition to providing sufficient to repay capital outlay. 
But of course, on any substantial increase in the price, investors 
would be wise to take advantage of it. At present, in spite 
of the slackness of business, there is a fair inquiry for deep levels, 
and, as regards the best of them, it is probably easier to sell than 
to buy at present prices. 

Next week we propose to turn to a somewhat neglected field 
of investments—the debentures of the leading mines. In many 
cases these return a high yield, considering the position they 
occupy. Moreover, many of them have valuable rights of exchange 
pro rata into shares of the various companies, and in anything 
like “ booming” times investors would, of course, take advantage 
of the situation. 


Westralians 


Stagnation is the term that best describes business as a rule in 
the Westralian Market, and, considering the scandals which have 
disgusted the public, the absence of support is not surprising. 
Nowadays one rarely hears mentioned such names as Lake 
Views, Associated, and the like, and even the little activity at the 
end of the week was purely professional. None the less, it is not 
wise to assume that an advance is not likely. There has not been 
any tendency for prices to break away even when markets were 
bad, and when the decided movement comes it should be in the 
upward direction. The sulphide plants will be in full working 
order, and that may easily attract attention. Among the best 
shares Boulder Perseverance seem most likely to advance, and 
Great Boulders are well worth attention. But the tendency seems 
to be to acquire lower-priced speculative shares, and of these 
Cosmopolitans, Bellevues, Associated Northern Blocks, and 
Bailey’s United seem likely to come into favour. With the obvious 
advantages offered by the Kaffir Market, however, it is probable 
that investors and speculators may prefer to leave the Westralian 
Market to itself. It is the penalty deserved by the market mani- 
pulators for the dishonest tactics employed. 


American Rails 


When, something less than a year ago, we commenced a series 
of decided warnings against American rails, we were numbered 
among the unwelcome prophets. The decline in prices has in 
some measure justified us, but the remarkable traffic figures seemed 
to belie our statements. For the past few months, however, the 
increase in working expenditure, against which readers were 
warned, has been more in evidence, and now expenditure is increas- 
ing at a more rapid rate than the earnings. Indeed, the May and 
June figures are showing us that the increase in net earnings 
of the chief roads are considerably less. There is danger lest the 
good Union Pacific dividend, and the expectation of fair distribu- 
tions upon such “rigged” securities as Baltimore and Ohios have 
been, may blind the public somewhat, and lead to purchases. 
There has been much quarrelling on the board of the B. & O. as 
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to whether or not a dividend of $2 should be declared “ flat,” 
z.e. with the hint that it was not to be taken as a precedent. 
Certainly, it would be absurd to suppose that the road could be 
placed upon a 4 per cent. basis, even if traffics were maintained, 
without starvation of the system, and it is well known that there is 
an element which demands large outlays for improvements. 
Some directors, such as those of the Norfolk, for instance, have 
clearly seen the necessity to sacrifice market manipulators and: 
stock-rigging for the maintenance of their road. The declaration 
of dividends by some of these third-rate American roads will not, 
in the circumstances, attract European investors into the market. 
For one thing, the movement is calculated at its proper value ; 
and for another, the absence of the American public from the Wall 
Street market is the best indication of the position. 


Investments to Avoid 


There are several classes of investments which should now be 
viewed with a considerable degree of scepticism, whether they are 
offered in the form of new issues or not. They nearly all come 
in the category of industrials, and are those most affected by the 
general trade conditions. Such trades, for instance, as shipping, 
coal, iron and steel, the great textile industries, and the like, have 
had a wonderful period of prosperity. Present earnings are no 
criterion whatever of what the companies may do in dull times. 
A reference to dividend results of five or six years ago will come 
somewhat as a shock to those who have not looked into the matter 
and base their hopes on present earnings and prosperity. Naturally 
the promoters have been busy foisting their wares upon the public 
on the basis of the good earnings of the past few years. The 
trouble will come later. 

As a general rule, “ good times” for trade must mean relatively 
high prices and good dividends for leading industrials, and low 
prices for the gilt-edged investment issues. The swing of the 
pendulum in trade reverses these positions, and the public would 
be well advised to think over the necessity for change. The break 
in trade may not come all at once in every department. Thus 
shipping will be kept busy so long as the war troubles continue, 
and coal will “boom” for some months more. But as sure as 
there is a sun in the sky the change must come, and in such 
industries we shall then see the results of over-production and 
over-capitalisation. Investors should consider the warning. 

To give specific instances of the difference in the earning 
powers of leading industrials in good times and bad, let us take the 
case of a few of the very best of them. Pease & Partners showed 
profits the other day amounting to £335,000 for the year. In 
1896 this great colliery and iron company earned only £70,000, 
and in 1897 only £108,000. The Consett Iron Company paid 
only 10 per cent. in 1892-4, 9 per cent. in 1894-5, and 134 per 
cent. in 1895-6. It paid 50 per cent. last year. The Rhymney 
Coal and Iron Company has recently paid 10 per cent. Yet as 
late as 1896-7 nothing was paid. Leylands, the shipping firm, 
paid only 4 per cent. in 1895. To-day it can easily distribute over 
10 percent. These are mere illustrations, and could be multiplied 
indefinitely. Seeing, then, that the gilt-edged securities are so 
much depressed, it becomes a question whether investors should 
not consider the warning and the advisability to exchange. 


Notes and News 


Martin’s Bank directors report that for the half-year £47,788 stands 
to the credit of profit and loss, out of which they appropriate £10,000 
for reserve, bringing that fund to £100,000, and £1,100 to the bank 
premises account. A dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. is paid, and 
£17,928 is carried forward. At this time last year the dividend was 
7 per cent., with £13,370 carried forward. 

The new issues before the public are neither numerous nor important, 
and are confined for the most part to ventures with trifling capital. Thus 
the Restaurant Riche, a little Haymarket concern, is appealing for 
£10,000. Its profits are stated fairly enough, but the assets are bulked 
together in an objectionable manner, and it is impossible to see how much 
of the £7,000 purchase price is paid for goodwill. The restaurant seems 
to have only a restricted licence at present. Much use is made of the 
fact that a station of the Waterloo and Baker Street Railway is to be 
opened near it. The chief argument against such issues is the difficulty 
to dispose of shares ; so that, without dwelling upon the stringent waiver 
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clauses, investors may prefer to leave this and similar issues severely 
alone. 

It is impossible to speak well of Faire Brothers & Co. The capital is 
substantial, and that makes it the more reprehensible to issue a profit 
statement in which no totals are given for the various years. In fact, we 
have merely to accept an assurance that there has been sufficient to pay 
dividends on each class of shares. Moreover, the valuation of assets is 
curiously vague, and given apparently with little evidence of authority. 
It is perhaps sufficient to say, against this issue, that goodwill is lumped 
together with various odd assets in the big total of £121,000. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


J. T. W.—The distribution of its holdings has certainly a¥ected the 
shares, but we still think the assets will be more than sufficient to justify 
the price. We do not anticipate market difficulties. As to other promising 
deep levels, we would suggest in preference, Knight’s Deep, Rand 
Victorias, or Nigel Deeps. These are sound propositions at present prices. 
For a ‘spec ” you might even try Central Nigels. But the others would, 
of course, be preferable. In any case patience is necessary. You doubtless 
received our telegram. Thanks for your kind remarks. We are always 
glad to be of service to our readers. 


IN PASSING 


THE marriage of Lady Randolph Churchill to Mr. Cornwallis 
West is something more than a social event. It is another step 
in the career of a very brilliant and independent woman. When 
Lord Randolph Churchill brought back to England as his bride 
the eldest daughter of Mr. Leonard Jerome, she at once took 
rank among the great beauties of the day. But Lady Randolph 
Churchill soon proved she had brains as well as beauty. The 
great share she took in her husband’s electoral contests at Wood- 
stock was a further development of the influence of women in 
English politics. She also helped to fight the forlorn election of 
her son, Mr. Winston Churchill, at Oldham, and she believes that 
adverse verdict will be reversed at the coming General Election. 
Lady Randolph edits the most sumptuous of modern quarterlies 
with a list of contributors headed by Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfour, 
and Mr. Birrell. Finally, she presided over the hospital ship 
Maine, and she has had the courage to marry a man no older 
than her own son. It is a curious fact that when one of our fore- 
most women novelists chose to insert a rather harsh sketch of 
Lord Randolph Churchill in one of her books, she depicted him as 
a bachelor. 


The wedding itself was interesting in several ways. The 
disparity of age between bride and bridegroom gave rise to much 
talk, and all those who delight to hear of a romance in real life 
were more than gratified. The South African notabilities present 
also lent a particular interest to the function. There was some- 
thing half humorous, half pathetic in the sight of Lady Sarah 
Wilson and Mr. Winston Churchill sitting side by side clad in the 
conventional wedding garments demanded of civilisation, for one 
could not refrain from calling up a mental picture of how they 
must have looked a couple of months ago, when Mr. Churchill 
was hiding in a railway trolley, and Lady Sarah was starving in 
Mafeking. They were both very sunburnt, and Winston Churchill’s 
hands (for his unconventional mind evidently drew the line at 
gloves) appeared to be the colour of rich mahogany. The Duke of 
Marlborough, who gave the bride away, seemed thin and worn 
from his African experiences; his wife was one of the most 
charming looking people in the church, and was clad in a soft, 
grey clinging dress. There were many beautiful women present. 
The bride herself was not among the least beautiful, and there 
was something rather touching about the half-dozen tiny white 
rosebuds she carried in her hand. 


The magnificent batting of Mr. C. B. Fry has been the chief 
feature of recent cricket. It is a curious comment on the 
judgment of the Surrey executive that they declined his services 
for the county. Since his qualification for Sussex he has batted 
in the most attractive and brilliant style, and was last season 
chosen for all the Test Matches. Ever since he went up to 
Oxford from Repton, his bowling has been regarded as unfair, 
and though he has tried to modify his style, he is rarely called 
upon to take up the attack. Standing six feet three, and very 
good-looking, with handsome features and dark hair, he achieved 
extraordinary athletic renown when at the University, and has 
won fame at football. He writes on cricket with considerable 
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spirit and individuality, and is supposed to be the author of more 
books than those he has signed. 


Women have now fairly secured a footing on the golf course ; 
although, here and there, grumblers of the male sex are still to be 
found who sneer at the golfer feminine. The match at St. Andrews 
the other day between Tom Morris, the Grand Old Man of golf, 
and Miss Adair, the lady champion, may be taken as a sign of the 
times. In the kindred sport of curling, however, there are 
curmudgeons who still seek, openly, to prevent the fair sex from 
competing with their male relations. Finding it impossible to 
exclude them absolutely from the game, they seek, at least, to 
keep them “in their own place.” At the annual meeting of the 
Representative Committee of the Royal Caledonian Curling Club 
just held, there appeared on the programme of business a notice 
of motion as follows :—“ That ladies be not eligible to compete in 
any matches held under the auspices of the club, unless by arrange- 
ment, and against rinks composed entirely of their own sex.” How 
shocking! But the bold bad man who had sent in the notice was 
not present, and the proposal therefore dropped. 


KNOWLEDGE 


I HAVE known sorrow —therefore I 

May laugh with you, O friend, more merrily 
Than those who never sorrowed upon earth 
And know not laughter’s worth. 


I have known laughter—therefore I 

May sorrow with you far more tenderly 
Than those who never knew how sad a thing 
Seems merriment to one heart’s suffering. 


Theodosia Garrison, in the August “' Century,” 


This has been a year of things unexpected, and the sportsman 
is cautious about indulging in anticipations, yet reports never were 
better. Gamekeepers in Yorkshire say the moors are crawling 
with grouse, and reports scarcely less cheery come from Scotland. 
Between now and the Twelfth there is scarcely time for anything 
to happen to them. What the shooter dreads however is the 
weather. It has happened before that birds have in their thousands 
waited to be shot, but rain, and what is worse than rain, mist, 
kept the sportsman within doors. The weather omens, as we 
write, are not of a sort to make this apprehension seem groundless. 
August has opened in chill rain and cloud. 


“ Cowes week,” now that we are on the eve of it, does not wear 
an over-bright aspect. The lamentable death of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, if it has no direct effect on the actual sport, will 
undoubtedly cast a gloom over the town, and is bound to act 
prejudicially on the social side of this annual carnival. And after 
all, half the charm of the Cowes week lies in its social function 
and popular interest which is taken in the doings of distinguished 
visitors. Hundreds of people crowd into the town who know 
practically nothing of yachting, but who are quite satisfied if they 
can catch a glimpse of some royalty disporting him or herself 
within the sacred precincts of the Squadron grounds. But we 
shall be deprived even of the German Emperor—who by the way 
is very popular in Cowes—and there are no really exciting events 
to make up for it. 


The Clyde Fortnight this year has shared in the dulness which 
up to the present has characterised all the regattas. Despite the 
absence of Britannia, Meteor, and the big flyers, however, there 
was plenty to interest the enthusiast, and especially the enthusiast 
who is ever ready to argue that the excellence of the sport is not 
to be measured by the size of the competing yachts. It is un- 
fortunate that the Clyde meeting clashed as it did with the Kiel 
regattas. The German Emperor is determined to foster yachting 
on his coast, and throws all his energy into making the regattas a 
success, with the result that this year the sport was probably more 
interesting there than it will be anywhere else. Sybarita—Mr. 
Whitaker Wright’s new Clyde-built racer—for example, made her 
début in German waters instead of at home, there being nothing 
of her class then in English waters to sail against. A readjust- 
ment of dates would put matters on a better basis. 


The new Royal Yacht has this week stepped her masts and 
shipped her funnels, and her outline is now manifest. She is 
certainly not a thing of beauty. View her as we will the yacht is 
atorso. Standing at her stem one admires her swan bow, but on 
following her lines for ten yards one finds that the swan’s head is 
cut off, and there is an intervening space between the head and 
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the trunk. The funnels were to give grace and form to the 
simulacrum of the finest yacht in Europe, but they have not the 
wide open bell mouths that the original design provided for and 
which found favour in Royal eyes. As to the masts they are 
merely sticks that would suit a yacht of one-third the size, and 
they give colour to the pretence that everything that is put on 
board the yacht is placed there on approval without regard to a 
prearranged design. In fact, the yacht, which was once a thing 
of unnavigable beauty, is a collection of experiments, not one of 
which blends with anything else. The steam trials are to com- 
mence at once, and the longest run was to be from Portsmouth 
to Madeira. This was considered an insufficient test and for 
Madeira Halifax, N.S., was substituted. Yet nobody knows 
whether she can carry enough coal to last the journey, and the 
full programme is in abeyance until the preliminary tests have 
been made. The new Royal Yacht is the only naval vessel under 
construction that can be correctly described as an experimental 
ship, and the experiment, which will cost three-quarters of a 
million sterling, is intended for the pleasure and recreation of the 
Queen and Royal Family. Truly we are a great nation. 


A North-country Canon, well known for his eloquence, was 
once preaching to a crowded congregation on an Old Testament 
character of whom he was very fond—none other than the out- 
spoken and indomitable Tishbite. The church, being exceedingly 
popular, had among its worshippers a goodly proportion of young 
girls, whose swains were in the habit of lounging about in the 
porch until the end of the service, to the great annoyance of the 
irascible old verger. The Canon’s vivid picture of the one moment 
in the sturdy prophet’s life when he despaired of God had produced 
one of those silences which can be felt, and had enabled the 
preacher to pronounce with deep impressiveness the text he had 
selected : “ What doest thou here, Elijah?” when the tension was 
snapt by a harsh voice exclaiming : “Clear out of this. I can’t 
have you hanging around here.” The verger was purifying the 
porch. 


LOVE THE RUNAWAY 


Oyez! wild Love is fled! 
Just now, this very morning, 
He got up from his bed— 
Flew off without a warning. 
He’s pretty in his tears, 
Quick, shameless, chattering ever, 
Wings on his back he bears, 
Laughs slyly, wears a quiver. 
I know not who may be 
His father—none will own him; 
Not Air nor Earth nor Sea 
Make any claim upon him. 
He’s hated in all parts : 
(Mark well what I am saying ; 
It may be, for your hearts 
Even now his nets he’s laying.) 
Ah, there he is! And so 
You thought I should pass by you? 
You and your arrows, lo 
In Zeno’s eyes—I spy you! 
From“ An Echo of Greek Song,” by W. H. D, Rouse (Dent). 


Sir Henry Blake, the Governor of Hong Kong, who has been 
criticised for receiving Li Hung Chang as an honoured guest, is 
an Irishman, endowed with many of the pleasant characteristics 
of his nation. He is warm-hearted, and possessed of a kindly 
cheerfulness which has brightened his governorships of Newfound- 
land and Jamaica, to name no other British possessions. As a 
police officer in Ireland during the Land League disturbances 
Sir Henry’s life was often in peril. It was practically saved by 
the devotion of his wife, who never allowed him to drive about 
the country even on the darkest winter night without her. She 
always carried a revolver with her, and the country people knew 
perfectly well that she would use it with good effect if occasion 
arose. Only this spring Sir Henry and his daughter went to 
Pekin on a visit to Sir Claude and Lady MacDonald, and so little 
were they expecting a disturbance that they rode to see the Great 
Wall of China—a two days’ expedition from the city. A few 
weeks later and they might not have returned alive. When Sir 
Henry has done with official life he means to live in an interesting 
old house in the South of Ireland which he bought some years 
ago, and which is one of the features of the picturesque old town 
of Youghal. It used to belong to Sir Walter Raleigh when he 
was Governor of Youghal, and it is now as it was in Elizabethan 
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days. The walls have the delightful old oak panels and high 
carved fireplaces, and the |tree under which Raleigh smoked his 
first pipe is proudly pointed out.’ 


Talking of Sir Walter Raleigh and his first pipe recalls a story 
new, perhaps, to some readers. A schoolboy was told to write an 
essay on some of the chief incidents of the Tudor period. Much 
study had not conduced to clearness. “Sir Walter,’ he wrote, 
“was the first person to introduce the use of tobacco into England, 
and one day, as he was initiating some friends into the mystery of 
smoking, he turned round and said very impressively to Ridley, 
‘We shall this day light such a flame in England it will never be 
put out.’” 


It is difficult to believe that after this session we shall probably 
be unable to point out to the admiring ladies that sit resignedly 
behind the grille in the House of Commons, the buff chocolate 
waistcoat that now gives colour in the assembly below. Tha 
waistcoat never fails, for its wearer, Mr. Leonard Courtney, is a 
most devoted attendant. When he is gone we shall wonder what 
upstart will be bold enough to usurp his seat, for the member for 
Bodmin retained his special corner as though he had paid for an 
everlasting season ticket. He is easily distinguished, and any 
novice can pick out from the crowd around the high arched fore- 
head, the full thatched eyebrows, the introspective eyes, and the grim 
contemplative mouth, and exclaim without fear of ridicule “ There 
sits Courtney,” just as easily as he could have named Balfour or 
Harcourt. But you have only to watch and hear the Cornish 
member to realise that above everything else is the inflexible 
adamant mind which has wrought such havoc with his reputation, 
ill-balanced in the sense that he dwells on the shortcomings of his 
friends and searches for the virtues of his enemies with a plodding 
and unweariness worthy of the ancient philosopher of the tub. 
He has served for twenty-four years without an interval, his 
sight is no longer what it was, and he has not the tenacious 
pugnacity of Sir William Harcourt to try another ‘“ Derby horse” 
in Wales. 


“ Through the kindness of my friend, Sir Ashmead Bartlett, 
M.P.,” a Canadian journalist is enabled to write a new picture of 
Mr. Rhodes during the Kimberley siege. The Canadian tells us 
that he and Sir Ellis Ashmead met Mr. Rhodes at dinner at the 
Kimberley Sanatorium. All day in the pouring rain Mr. Rhodes 
had ridden from bivouac to bivouac, superintending the work 
of his own men, assisted by the drenched “Tommies,” in 
erecting comfortable sun and rain shelters of galvanised iron 
from the De Beers workshops. Every soldier being provided 
with his shelter, Mr. Rhodes came to dinner. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, and magnificently built, with a broad, ample fore- 
head, with eyes as keen as those of a hawk, he looked what 
he really is—a man with a broad grasp of affairs, tremendously 
energetic, and possessed of a strong will and iron determinatior. 
When he spoke I was keenly disappointed. Such a man I ex- 
pected would have a clear, resonant, sonorous voice, and at least 
a dominant manner. Instead he spoke in a scmewhat high key, 
a trifle querulous, and his manner seemed to indicate uncertainty 
and indecision. One could scarcely realise that a man with such 
evident vigour and strength should be possessed of a voice and 
manner so utterly incompatible with his general appearance, It 
did not take me long to discover, however, that the querulousness 
and indecision ended with his voice and manner.” 
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THE PASSING OF THE OPERA 


From the rising of the Covent Garden curtain, one 
Monday night in May, for ‘‘God Save the Queen” and 
“‘ Faust,” till the going down of the same on Monday of 
this week after ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘God Save the Queen,” 
was eleven weeks and four hours. It seemed longer. 
Indeed, when one figures out the total casualties by fire 
and flood and steel and poison among the scores of cha- 
racters who have trod the boards and declaimed their 
griefs, and when one recalls the fights, merry-makings, 
embraces, bonfires, funerals, the lovers buried alive, and 
the bad Dons and Doctors quite literally going to the 
devil, the streets and churches and dungeons of Rome, 
Seville, Nuremberg, Paris, Mantua, Antwerp, the depths 
of rivers and the tops of volcanoes, the kings, snakes, 
slave-girls, bishops, performing bears and waiters who 
have done their several turns, and the artists who have 
come and gone and come again, the wonder is how one 
has got through it in anything under a lifetime. Yet 
eleven weeks and four hours have sufficed for all this, and 
for sleeping and lunching and (when the deathless Wagner 
was not implicated) even dining as well—to say nothing 
of composing pleasant articles running down the whole 
thing. Probably, however, it is because of this very 
straitening of the operatic flood within the narrow limits 
of two months and a half that it makes such a fret 
and noise. Once again—this time in connection 
with the Westminster improvement—-there is talk of 
a National Opera House in the Strand, and if by some 
miracle we can ever get such a thing, and consequently 
an opera all the year round, I very much doubt if as many 
lineal yards of copy will be spun by critics about ten 
months of opera as are now spun about two. To many 
people, indeed, the columns and columns which editors 
print concerning the few weeks’ doings of a Syndicate 
with only ten thousand pounds of nominal capital must 
seem out of all proportion. But such people are wrong. 
Opera, or rather music-drama, is the new and living way 
of the modern musician, and too much will not have been 
written about it until the passing and repassing of many 
critical feet have beaten it into a track wherein the way- 
faring man, unless he be a duller fool than most of us, 
shall not err. 

After the first week of this year’s performances I 
uttered, in these pages, a word for Covent Garden which 
its sterner mentors deplored. Covent Garden, they said, 
was incorrigible and callous beyond all the power of 
praise or blame. The Syndicate did not wish to do any- 
thing well. Indeed, if it troubled to have any wishes at 
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all, it wished to do everything badly. And so on, smartly 
enough, but unjustly, and hurtfully to the cause of music 
in England. It is true that one could easily imagine an 
opera ten times as good, but it is equally true that one 
could even more easily imagine one fifty times worse, 
which should, withal, be a paying opera. We still see 
smallish houses for such works as “‘ Fidelio” and ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” when they are put on without stars, and: 
crowded houses for ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” and “ La 
Bohéme” when stars are shining. The practical reformer 
should perceive that we are not yet out of the wood, and 
not even near enough to its fringes to kill, without incon- 
venience, the goose that is after all laying an egg or two 
for us to go on with till we are within hail of something 
better. The Syndicate must continue to be the sole pur- 
veyor of opera on a grand scale until somebody with. 
more money and brains and taste and energy comes 
along to cut it out; and while no one wants to flatter and 
pet the Syndicate, or to refrain from blaming its graver 
negligences and offences, it is nevertheless an act of 
practical folly to assail too fiercely every fault in the more 
exacting productions. If the majority of critics persisted 
in this attitude through two seasons I should be quite 
prepared for a season with as much “‘ Faust” as we have 
had this year, rather more ‘‘ Carmen,” ‘‘ Aida,” ‘* Rigo- 
letto,” and ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” and a great deal more 
** Lucia,” “* Cavalleria Rusticana,” and ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” 
with eight or nine evenings given up to some trashy 
novelty like ‘* La Tosca,” and a few indifferent perform- 
ances of ‘* Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 
with perhaps, as a great treat and concession, a fort- 
night of Mottl and later Wagner poorly done at en- 
hanced prices. The grave truth is that from such 
a firmament, provided stars many and bright enough 
begemmed it, the dews of profit and popularity would so 
copiously descend upon the Syndicate that it could afford 
to flout the champions of better things. I do not mean 
that the Syndicate would put back the clock out of mere 
pettishness, but I do mean that under too pitiless a 
criticism it would be more than human not to incline 
towards a tamer and easier policy. It has been bad 
enough to pass a year without ‘‘ Tristan” ; but far worse 
might conceivably happen. I hope, therefore, that the 
attitude of musical people to the Syndicate just now wilh 
not be ungracious. 

It is true that since last May many things have been 
done badly. The performances of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser,” and “‘ Die’ Meistersinger” were nearly all poor, 
though this has been more through misfortune than fault. 
The bungles in the ‘‘ Ring” cycles were heartbreaking, 
and far, far worse than the antiquated stage could excuse. 
‘* La Tosca” instead of ‘‘ Tristan” was wickedness which’ 
may be left to the gods—unless the harpers about their 
seats eternally play Donizetti. But over against these 
things must be set a score or two of workmanlike per- 
formances in which artists of world-wide, and often of 
deserved, reputation have played and sung music quite 
worth hearing in the midst of stage pictures which 
pleased the eye and helped the mind. The three- 
score programmes containing such names as Calvé, 
Jean and Edouard de Reszke, Gulbranson, Ternina, 
Schumann-Heink, Van Rooy, Scotti, Mottl, are better 
than waste paper, and should certainly not be red rags. 
I have not hesitated, week by week, to record and deplore 
the more careless, wrong-headed and inartistic doings of 
Covent Garden, but at the end of the season I am even 
more convinced than I was at the beginning that if the 
Syndicate is not above taking a little good advice it can 
achieve an opera in London which shall be talked about 
throughout the world. It is stated that Mr. Grau is 
retiring, either temporarily or permanently, in circum- 
stances which will not hinder future working. More 
capital is also to be raised for improving the ancient stage 
arrangements, and altogether one may indulge a hope 
that next year those prophets wil! be falsified who have 
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declared that a satisfactory season of opera in London 
apd a season controlled by the Grand Opera Syndicate 
can never, in any conceivable circumstances, be one and 


the same thing. E. J. O. 
THE SPIRIT OF AUGUST 


| raoucHT I had outlived it, that the heat had killed it, or 
that by some other malady it was dead within me. I 
knew it must go at last, and apparently the time had 
come. Here was the middle of July and here was the old 
enchantment, impotent and irrevocable as one’s old 
emotion over the first series of the ‘‘ Poems and Ballads,” 
“so many years, or centuries is it, ago?” Yet on an 
afternoon of this week I tumbled down the dusty office 
stairs and out into sweltering Fleet Street, and in an 
instant I knew I had found it again. I could have 
laughed aloud, and did. It was true, it had come back to 
me, the immemorial thrill that attends the spirit of Mid- 
summer holidays, past, present, and to come. 

The ghosts of Christmas in the ‘‘ Christmas Carol” are 
immortal, and every Christmas Eve one has a certain 
sense of ‘‘ Something Great” at hand—in spite of bills, 
and duns, and those crude reminders of widespread suffer- 
ing which make such an irony of the message of Christ- 
mas. How has one the heart to get over the bare feet 
of hungry, shivering children, and turn to the happy faces 
of certain nephews and nieces that are far above 
monarchs each Christmastide? I do not know, but— 
the beasts can talk in the byres on Christmas Eve— 
there is a something mystical in the air. But kindlier 
and greater—for me—is, by your leave, the Spirit of 
approaching August. It goes, of course, as the days 
wear on, and in my calendar of psychological impres- 
sions August 3 is marked as a climacteric. But it lasts 
longer than the Christmas feeling at its best, and is 
more truly joyous ; is reconciled to common-sense by an 
absence of the physical suffering which is carefully kept 
out of sight lest it ban our Yuletide feastings ; is really 
based on ‘* widest joy in commonalty spread.” But why 
talk of reconciling this essential truth with the base 
superficialities of common-sense? ‘‘ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings!” That is the text and keynote of these 
days of vague hopefulness, which begin for some of us 
with the twentieth day of July, or else I am of all men the 
most deceived, and this chamber in the city of the soul is 
but the padded room in an asylum. 

For theholiday spirit does several things : it brings back 
other summer holidays, it revives all sorts of tiny kindly 
memories of things and places, it reconciles enemies. 
For these few days every year I am good friends with 
London. What a kindness shines upon many unlovely 
places in our unbeloved metropolis! Fleet Street we 
have seen enchanted, but then Fleet Street is always 
classic ; and one point is I am just as good friends with 
Peckham Rye. And the ‘‘ genuine attractions” of London ; 
not the museums and Madame Tussaud’s, though I think 
I could bear even them, but its natural amenities in which 
nature and man, proud man, have borne each other a hand ; 
these are the days to revisit them. Now is the hour to 
make my recurring pilgrimage to Regent’s Park and see 
children playing there by the flower-plots, but not doing 
any damage, and I am moved to send a larger cheque 
than I had thought of to a Children’s Day in the Country 
Fund. Now must I take my tattered Charles Lamb, the 
same I borrowed from Dr. —— and forgot to return, and 
being sick a year after, and the good physician visiting 
me, had perforce to hide beneath the bed-clothes, and go 
in Elia’s company and hang about the Temple Gardens 
and Gray’s Inn. These venerable back-waters and haunts 
of ancient peace are not as they were when the Master 
Wrote ; but his spirit is with me, and I find none of the 
so-called living so real to me or half so kindly. Surely 
“T have as many friends dead as living,” like Doctor John 
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Brown; but which are the dead? And when the day 
wears on, now is my time to get out my ‘ London 
Voluntaries”” and read that wonderful nocturnal hansom- 
ride which taught so many of us the glamour of London. 
Twilight comes, and as I have no hansom athand I take forth 
my bicycle. I ride into the City as far as the Mansion House, 
and perceive it to be a city of the dead like that other in the 
‘* Arabian Nights” whose monstrous silence was broken 
by the voice of its sole survivor. I perceive it, moreover, 
to be bastioned with vast precipices of stone, and that 
Twilight which ‘‘washes the Dusk with silver” has 
rubbed away with delicate fingers all vulgarity from its 
most noisy streets. I perceive, however, that the City too 
is bewitched and has become my friend. And returning 
on my bicycle by Westminster I pedal down the Embank- 
ment towards Chelsea, and passing Great College Street 
I look up to a high window and recall and discern, with.a 
clearness beyond my stupid precision about occasions, the 
Golden Child. There is no end to these revisitings, some 
of which I promise you, albeit the dearest, are startling 
enough and not over-edifying or over-appropriate to these 
polite and optimistic pages. 

But August waits, and there is packing to be done. 
Where are you going this year? From childhood, the 
First was sacred, as sacred as the Twelfth to one’s eldest 
brother, the sportsman, the Shikkhar. It was the day of the 
family exodus. Not Lord Kitchener of Khartoum arranging 
for a vast movement makes preparation more momentous. 
You packed for days before. When the great morning 
came and you ate your breakfast (in the nursery at all 
events), standing girded and ready like the Israelites on a 
celebrated Trek. To be sure, we children were too ex- 
cited (but we pronounced it wxcited) to eat any break- 
fast ; we made up for it by eating fruit and sandwiches, 
none of your confounded English affairs, but made with 
baps, the most glorious form of roll. Briefly, we con- 
sumed food all day, to say nothing of extra rations 
of lemonade and plums served out at stopping places en 
route. But in defence of our greed I should say that we 
started early. About twenty minutes before the train 
went off the whole expedition, parents, children, elder 
brothers (great swells these from a public school, in 
splendid house-caps), servants, cat in a basket caught 
carefully the night before and supplied with milk and fish, 
if you please, and buttered paws, and lastly the kids, 
specially brigaded by themselves and under the command 
of their own accustomed Brigadier Acting-Major-General 
Mary, the nurse, who was their second mother till she died. 
And so they set forth, the happy warriors, for that strange 
old white-walled haunted house in Perthshire whither they 
return but in sleep. 

Our game, however, is for the present and the future, 
not with what’s done with, and that holiday spirit which 
brings us a leaf from the old time bids us also to look 
cheerfully upon to-day. It is the same whether you foot 
it under Alpine heights, or you cycle; in woods alien or 
familiar, by the Black Forest or on the River which is an 
hour or so from Paddington, not many million miles from 
London and the turn of the working mill. Some of us 
take our pleasure, not sadly but quietly, here in London ; 
but, happily, it is no longer the London of the working 
year. ‘And then arrives a lull in the hot race wherein 
he doth for ever chase that flying and elusive shadow, 
rest.” London empties now at this season of many, 
many of its thousands, and it is good to know it, that 
people have holidays now who never got afield before. 
But their absence too is well, since it gives those of us 
remaining more elbow-room and more space to breathe in. 
Sensitive people become aware of this relaxing of the 
strain, with ecstasy, and, however hard they may be kept 
to the oar, have leisure to unlock that inner world from 
which they are parted in the pressure. And ; 

As from an infinitely distant land 
Come airs and floating echoes. 
Surely not all illusive. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


IT was delightful to shake the dust of sun-baked London off one’s 
feet and feel oneself being borne along at express speed through 
green fields, past smoky towns and grimy junctions, and after 
many hours to be finally deposited at a little flower-decked 
station in a distant corner of Porkshire. It is always pleasant to 
come home, and especially so after an absence of two years, during 
which your home has been desecrated by the ruthless invasion 
of an American millionaire tenant. When I want to reduce 
Carlton to a state of submission I always tell him I married him 
for his place, and when within a year of our marriage he announced 
his inability to keep it up I consider he grossly deceived me. At 
this juncture Carlton, who really has the makings of a conscience, 
becomes so penitent that I forgive him, and inwardly bless the 
tenant, who, whatever his faults were, certainly paid a very con- 
siderable rent. But when he suggested that the house was not 
big enough for him and expressed his willingness to add to it at 
his own expense, with Carlton’s permission, my usually placid 
husband arose in his wrath and informed his plutocratic tenant 
that thirty-two bedrooms and seven reception rooms having proved 
sufficient for himself and his ancestors for over three hundred 
years, he declined the honour so generously proffered him (designs 
for the proposed addition had been enclosed to him), and in- 
timated in distinctly unmistakable terms that the sooner he cleared 
out the better. The “clearance” took place even sooner than we 
anticipated, and our late tenant is at present engaged in raising 
an edifice on the banks of a Scotch loch calculated to stagger 
Society, and which will at his death no doubt pass into the hands 
of a succession of hotel promoters, none of whom will succeed in 
making it pay. 

Carlingford Hall, its tenants, its dependents, and its neigh- 
bours rejoiced exceedingly at his departure ; for, try as he will, the 
nouveau riche can never in the country supplant the “ good old 
stock.” Our return was like that of a triumphant and victorious 
army. The horses were taken out of the carriage; the village 
was decorated. The old housekeeper dissolved into tears and 
clasped us both in her arms; the steward’s voice shook with 
emotion, the gamekeeper’s with wrath, as they told unutterable 
tales of the ignorance displayed on all matters concerning their 
noble professions by the late Umzlamented. As we sat at dinner 
in the oak-panelled dining-room, with its huge Jacobean fire- 
place and Carlton’s historic forbears looking down on us from out 
of their gilt frames with the calm serenity which no modern artist 
seems able to portray, I felt about as romantic as it is possible to 
feel in these most unromantic days. “It’s just like our honey- 
moon,” said Carlton, with a sigh of content. The world, the 
flesh, and the other thing seemed such a long way off, and I 
readily agreed to Carlton’s suggestion that we should spend the 
whole rest of our lives in Porkshire. Next morning, however, I 
did not feel a bit romantic, and I doubt if anybody would who 
had had a peacock shrieking under their window since 4 A.M. 
The country certainly has many disadvantages. I got up twice 
to look for things to throw at the brute, but the coal-scuttle was 
empty, and I did not see the force of throwing my gold toilet set, 
which was given me by a Royal Duchess, into the shrubbery 
which served as a covert for the most obnoxious bird in creation. 
Carlton refused to have it shot, because he said his mother had 
given it to him when he was a boy, and that reminded me of 
the Dowager, and that always upsets me. 

My mother-in-law unfortunately does not approve of me. In 
London that harrowing fact does not oppress me much ; but as 
she has taken up her residence some five miles from here the 
situation becomes more difficult. She drove over in a ridiculously 


old-fashioned pony carriage that same afternoon, pecked me 
chillily on the cheek and said, “ What an absurd get-up for the 


country, Dorothea!” I had always understood that white muslin 
had the sanction of the Church, being the invariable material 
donned by clergymen’s daughters in the opening chapters of in- 
numerable novels ; but the most dearly prized prerogative of old 
age is having the monopoly of making rude remarks which youth 
is supposed to be sufficiently courteous to ignore. So I merely 
remarked that its washing propensities made white muslin an 
economical form of attire, whereat she sniffed, and said she had 
never imagined economy was a virtue I practised. “ Lady Mary 
tells me you lost seventy pounds at Bridge one night lately,” she 
added. “Lady Mary is mistaken,” I replied with dignity (as a 
matter of fact the actual sum was sixty-eight pounds). “Is it 
true,” I continued, “that Alicia was asked to leave Capetown by 
Sir Alfred Milner, and that there is going to be a public inquiry 
about her at the end of the war?” My beloved sister-in-law’s 
interference on hospital matters has become notoricus, and I saw 
the Dowager squirm. -With these amiable amenities we passed a 
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breezy afternoon and parted on excellent terms, each feeling 
supreme satisfaction of having scored off the other, the only person 


who seemed the worse for wear being Carlton, who sat in a ]j 
and anxious attitude on the terrace smoking a pipe. The view 
from the terrace is one of the fairest in England. The flowe. 
beds are a brilliant mass of bright geranium, and flowering shrubs 
grow down to the edge of the lake which lies at our feet ; mile, 
of undulating park dotted with grand old trees stretch away to the 
distant hills. 

‘Can you be happy here alone with me for three whole months 
Dolly?” said Carlton, 

“ Alone with you—yes, dear, of course,” I replied ; “but shall 
we be alone?” 

We both turned involuntarily to a bend in the avenue, wherea 
cloud of dust raised by a fat pony disturbed the harmony of the 
view. 

















‘* WILLIAMS” 


WHEN he became their gardener he was old and they were young, 
He was tall, with broad, stooping shoulders and square, obstinate 
face framed by ragged grey whiskers. He turned out his toes and 
bent his knees as he walked ; in fact, his gait strongly resembled 
that of an aged waiter. His progress was slow and dignified, so 
were his manners. He could wither a budding enthusiasm witha 
slow smile charged full of scorn as effectually as a May frost 
withers the peach blossom. His own omniscience was emphasised 
in such fashion as to make his employers acutely conscious of their 
youth and ignorance. It is true that his master was not so ex 
cessively young, but then neither was he particularly well instructed 
in matters horticultural, and Williams the gardener had but a poo 
opinion of a man who, while he could tell you the long Latin name 
of every grass in the field and every weed in the hedgerow, had 
but small appreciation of carpet bedding, and had been heard to 
remark that a cabbage moth was really much prettier than a 
cabbage. Moreover, the said master extended his liking for moths 
and butterflies to other “‘ hinsekses ” of various and inferior sorts, 
and collected the same in small glass tubes, of which he carried 
numbers in his pockets. When a man is addicted to such “ curus 
fads” as these, it is not to be expected that an elderly and ev 
perienced gardener should so much as consult him about things 
connected with his own craft. 

Towards his mistress Williams showed an indulgent toleration, 
not that he ever did what she asked him, oh dear no! But still 
he permitted her to “come anigh him,” and shout her behests into 
his ear. He was decidedly deaf at the best of times, and when 
suggestions were made of which he disapproved, his infirmity 
increased tenfold. 

Sometimes the “ young missus ”—she was really young, being 
still in her teens—attempted a little gardening on her own 
account, as when she planted crocus bulbs on a grassy bank facing 
the drawing-room windows. She had hoped that Williams would 
not notice them, as that bank was never mown till well on in the 
spring. But Williams not only noted but disapproved their very 
earliest appearance. “ A grass bank be a grass bank,” he asserted, 
“and bulbs a-growing be out of place,” so he mowed the gras 
assiduously and the crocuses came to nought. 

“ He really is a most aggravating man,” exclaimed the young 
missus ; “he won’t let one have a thing one wants.” 

However, the absolute monarchy of Williams was not destined 
to continue. Even as Williams had ruled his master and mistres 
there arose another who ruled not only them but Williams also 
Where the young missus had meekly suggested that certain 
things might be done in such a way, as they never were done, 
this personage had but to point a diminutive forefinger in the 
direction of anything he coveted when Williams would hasten to 
procure it for him with the greatest alacrity. He was not of im 
posing stature, this new autocrat. When he first began to tyrat 
nise over Williams, he stood just about as high as that worthy’ 
knee, and his walk, in its uncertainty, strongly resembled that d 
Williams himself on the night of the last election, when the Toy 
candidate was returned by a majority of two votes. 

On that occasion, and for many weeks before it, party feeling 
ran high. Williams, who at all times was somewhat taciturn, e& 
pressed no particular desire that either candidate should represent 
him in Parliament, but he was open to conviction, and whet 
questioned by the young missus as to the modes of canvassing 
employed by the rival parties, said slowly, “ The yallows the 
comes and they says, ‘If our Mr. Lawkins do get in we'll do sed 
and sech for ’ee, you see if us don’t.’ But the blues they did sené 
my missus a good blanket on ‘the chanst.” 

But to return to the autocrat. He certainly interfered with 
Williams’ work, causing him to waste whole hours in hovering 
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about near the drive gate that he might catch a glimpse of his 
equipage as he set out for an airing in a fine white coach pro- 

led by a white-clad attendant. Williams would not have been 
averse from occasional parleyings with the attendant. She was 
young and pretty ; but she had other and more lively fish to fry, 
and would have scorned to do more than exchange the most 
formal of passing courtesies with “that there deaf old gardener” ; 
who, however, was never so deaf but that the clear little voice 
calling “ Wee-ams” attracted immediate attention. 

As time went on and the autocrat’s steps grew steadier, the 
white coach was abandoned, and whenever he could the late 
occupant thereof escaped from the white-clad attendant and 
assisted Williams in his horticultural operations—a course which 
he found infinitely preferable to going walks with his nurse 
upon the high road. He upset all Williams’ most cherished 
theories, and not infrequently his practice. He insisted upon 
helping to wheel manure from the stable-yard to the potato patch, 
and fell into the manure heap. He hung on to a big water-can 
that Williams was carrying with such force that he spilled most of 
the contents over himself, and he persisted in digging in such 
close proximity to Williams that the senior gardener was fain to 
rest upon his spade and admire his assistant. He possessed a 
garden of his own, a chaotic piece of ground in which might be 
found specimens of everything growing in the larger garden all 
mixed up anyhow. That Williams, who but a few short years ago 
had objected to innocent crocuses upon a green bank, should 
with his own hands have planted a beetroot cheek by jowl with a 
Michaelmas daisy, and allowed a potato to flower in close proximity 
toa columbine, seems incredible. But so it was. 

“ Bless ’is ’eart, ’e do like a bit of everythink,” Williams would 
say, wagging his head and beaming at the autocrat, who chattered 
incessantly in the high clear little voice that Williams found so 
easy to hear. The young missus profited by the subjugation of 
Williams to do sundry bits of gardening on her own account which 
he never discovered. As for the “professor gen’leman,” as the 
cottage children called him, he bowed beneath the yoke of the 
autocrat with equal meekness. It is said that a fellow-feeling 
makes us wondrous kind, and it is certain that Williams and his 
master understood each other perfectly as regards this one 
subject. 

In exchange for his instruction in gardening the autocrat 
occasionally essayed to teach Williams grammar. 

“You mustn’t say ‘he were,’ Williams ; you must say ‘he 
was.” It’s ‘he was ; we were. Do you understand?” 

“Well, no, Mazter Billy, I can’t say as I do; but I’ll say ‘we 
was’ if it do pleiise you.” 

“No, no, Williams. ‘We were.’” 

“ What do us wear, Mazter Billy?” Williams would interpose, 
resting on his spade and smiling broadly at his own wit; while 
the autocrat broke into delighted laughter, and the grammar 
lesson came to an end for that day. 

When the “professor gen’leman” engaged his gardener, that 
worthy explained that he “didn’t want no reg’lar ’alf-’oliday,” but 
that during the cricket season he would like an occasional after- 
noon off, as he was an enthusiastic admirer of the national game. 
The only reading he ever indulged in, beyond the Lessons in 
church, was the page of cricket news in his master’s daily paper, 
that particular sheet being put aside for Williams every night. 
On the autocrat’s fourth birthday the old gardener presented him 
with a tiny cricket-bat, and during the summer months gardening 
was varied by batting practice. Williams was too old and too 
stiff to bat or run himself; but he bowled to the little boy with a 
tennis-ball and gave him gentle catches, and these proceedings 
delighted Billy as much as they interfered with Williams’ proper 
business. 

When the Fifth of November came he made what Billy called 
a “most ’normous Guy Fawkes”—a real Guy Fawkes, stuffed 
with straw and clad in a cast-off coat and trousers of Williams’ 
own, with a mask for a face, the whole crowned by a venerable 
top-hat. It says much for the depth and sincerity of Williams’ 
affection for the autocrat that he should have thus sacrificed a 
hat still bearing the smallest outward semblance of such head- 
gear. For Williams himself never wore any other shape. Winter 
or summer his large bald head was protected from rain or sun by 
4 wide-brimmed and generally seedy tall felt hat. On Sundays 
it was a silk one, carefully brushed, but decidedly smudgy as 
regarded outline. All the children in the adjacent cottages were 
bidden to see the guy, as Williams proudly cast it upon a large 
bonfire that he had been saving for the occasion for many weeks. 
The professor gentleman let off rockets, and even Billy himself 
Was permitted to fire off several squibs. It was altogether a great 
occasion, and was regarded in the autocrat’s family as a sort of 
apotheosis of Williams, for shortly afterwards he fell ill, and grew 
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worse so rapidly that he was removed to the cottage hospital in 


the town. His cottage was very small and his wife very old, and 
the doctor is a man who has the very greatest objection to letting 
people die for lack of proper care and attention. 

His gentle old wife crept down the hill every day to see him, 
but her accounts were far from cheering. “’E be that deaf ’e 
can’t yer what they do say, and ’e be that weak and low nothin 
don’t seem to rouse ’im.” 

So Billy’s father went down to the hospital to see Williams, and 
found him lying, gaunt and ashen-coloured and still, in the 
straight white bed. The ward was clean and sunny and comfort- 
able, but Williams did not seem to mend. “ He seems to have 
lost heart,” said the cheery matron ; “he’s not so very old or so 
very ill but that he might get round, but his deafness is against 
him, and if he isn’t roused he’ll slip away simply because he doesn’t 
care to stop.” 

Billy’s father leant over the bed and laid his hand on the 
gnarled work-worn hand lying outside the white coverlet. 
Williams opened his eyes and stared languidly at his master. 
Presently there lighted in the tired old eyes a gleam of recog- 
nition— 

“Tt be very quiet here,” he muttered, “ very lonesome and fur 
aff ; them doctors and nusses they mumbles so, I can’t yer ’em 
and I’d like to yer summut. . .. I can allays yer Master Billy— 
’e do talk so sensible ——” 

“ He shall come and see you,” said the visitor loudly, right 
into the old man’s ear ; but Williams shook his head wearily and 
closed his eyes again. 

“What's the best time?” asked Billy’s father of the matron. 
‘ll bring the little lad, it might rouse him, he has always been so 
fond of him.” 

“The morning’s the best time,” she answered. “He sleeps so 
much, we can but try it, sir.” 

Next day the autocrat, his rosy face very solemn and his little 
soul oppressed by the solemnity of the occasion, pattered across 
the parquetted floor to the bedside of old Williams. The occupants 
of the three other beds in the men’s ward—it is quite a little 
hospital—raised themselves and watched the pretty child with 
interest as he put out his little gloved hand timidly to touch this 
strange new Williams, lying so white and still in the clean straight 
bed. 

“ Speak to him, sonnie!” said a voice at his ear. 

“ Williams !” whispered the child very low and timidly—then 
remembering that he never used to speak to Williams like that, 
he said loudly : “ Williams, dear! the celery is very good.” 

Williams opened his eyes, and when he saw Billy a smile broke 
over his face, like the November sunshine itself. “ Didn’t I say 
as ’e talked sensible?” he asked of the world in general. Then: 
“ So you be come at last, Mazter Billy !” 

“Tell him you want him to get well!” whispered Billy’s 
father. 

“I wish you'd make haste and come home, Williams,” said 
Billy ; “ I’ve got to go walks wiv nanna nearly every day now, and 
it’s so dull.” 

“Do ee miss Oi, Mazter Billy?” 

“*Course I do. We all do. Please get well, Williams ! 
Aren’t you tired of stopping here ?—though it’s very pretty,” he 
added hastily, fearing lest he;had said something rude ; “ but Mrs. 
Williams is very lonely, and so am I.” 

‘‘T be main tired, Mazter Billy. I don’t seem to ’ave no sart o” 
stren’th in me. I be a hold man——” 

“‘ There’s such a lot of chrysanthemums in the drive, Williams, 
and in your garden too,” continued Billy, remembering his instruc- 
tions to “interest ” the sick man, “ and Trimmie has scratched up 
such a lot of bulbs in the bed in the middle of the front lawn, and 
thrown the earth all over the place.” 

Trimmie was the autocrat’s fox terrier, and his misdeeds were 
the only subject upon which Williams ventured to disagree with 
that gentleman. On occasion, expressing a strong desire to thrash 
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“ that there varmint of a dog” for sundry scratchings which his 
master only regarded with admiring amusement. 

For the first time for a whole long week Williams raised his 
head quite two inches from the pillow, exclaiming, “That there 
dog’ll ‘ave to be beat, scrattin’ and scramblin’, and spilin’ my 
garden——” and Williams dropped his head on the pillow again 
with an emphatic bump. 

Here the nurse interfered, and the autocrat, having succeeded 
in rousing the patient rather more effectually than the authorities 
either anticipated or desired, was led away. 

Half an hour later the nurse approached his bedside. “ Here’s 
your beef-tea, Mr. Williams !” she almost shouted ; “ you must try 
and take it.” 

“ Who be you a-hollerin’ at?” growled the patient. “ I'll take 
the messy stuff without so much noise about it.” 

“J don’t believe the old image is half so deaf as he makes 
out,” whispered the nurse to the matron, feeling rather nettled at 
this unexpected retort. 

The old image kept muttering to himself all that day, and those 
who listened heard remarks to the effect that there was no rest to 
be expected this side of the grave, that he simply couldn’t lie 
there and think of his garden going “to wrack and rewing all 
along of a slippety varmint of a tarrier: just let me catch ’im a 
scrattin’ in my borders, and I’ll give ’im what for.” The ultimate 
result of these mutterings being that in another week Williams 
was discharged as convalescent, and by Christmas was well 
enough to dictate to his mistress as to what greenery she might 
cut for the decoration of the house. 

“ Ladies they did cum,” said he to his wife, “and did read in 
that there ’orspital, but they did spake so secret-like and quiet, I 
couldn’t never yer what it were all about ; and the doctor ’e cum, 
and passun ’e cum, but I didn’t seem to take no sort of delight in 
none of ’em. Then Mazter Billy ’e cum, and did talk the most 
sensiblest of the lot... . and in spite of that there influinzy, 
yer Oi be!” L. ALLEN HARKER. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
THE HOSPITALS 


Pietermaritzburg, Watal : July 6, 1900 


DEAR »—If you are tired of this terrible war at home, think 
what we must be feeling here! Though the Boers have cleared 
from Natal the situation is little changed ; the Colony is still with- 
out its men folk, and no one knows when the Volunteers will 
return to the homes they left nine months ago. The Transvaal 
refugees are still with us, and women and children from the north 
of the Colony. The Mansion House Relief Fund it is hoped will 
hold out long enough to provide for the really helpless and 
deserving cases, and there are many of these with heart-breaking 
stories of homes destroyed and husbands and sons killed or 
etricken by disease while serving in the various Volunteer Corps, 
The stoppage of the relief payments for a week or two took off 
many undesirables. 

The general management of the hospitals is a burning question 
in South Africa, and joy is felt that those in authority at home are 
awaking to the fact that an inquiry is needed. Want of organisa- 
tion and the simplest business knowledge combined with red- 
tapeism of the deepest dye have thinned the ranks of our army 
terribly. Some one said the other day, “I hope they will give the 
next big job to William Whiteley !” 

Don’t be led to undervalue women’s work in this campaign 
by the late remarks of some eminent surgeons at home on the 
junketings of a few thoughtless fashionable dames at Cape Town 
If the women of this and the old Colony had not worked like’ 
slaves for months I can’t think what would have happened to the 
sick and wounded, so ill prepared were the hospitals. Wives of 
officers at the front and Colonial ladies experienced in former wars 
joined hands, and from that day to this have given of their time 
and substance to supply deficiencies. “Amateurs” only in the 
true sense of the word, opposition and discouragement from 
those in power have not deterred them. The Sisters and Nursing 
Reserve are simply splendid ; more devoted women it would be 
impossible to find, and the civilian doctors have been the salt of 
the campaign. To them the men are patients first and soldiers 
afterwards. 

Fresh nurses are arriving daily, but the wards in the base 
hospitals here are emptying, and the ample supplies so longed for 
‘earlier in the day come rather late. Three months ago a nurse 
wrote down to us that she had ninety-six enteric cases to look 
after, and we were scouring the countryside for milk, eggs, &c. 
There are difficulties peculiar to South Africa, but helpers were 
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ready on every hand until they were choked off; efforts at oo. 
operation were resented as unwarrantable interference, and meg 
have been steadily sacrified to a cast-iron system. 

If you ask why Tommy holds his tongue, the reply is that if 
he complains he becomes a “set” man whose life is made jp. 
tolerable to him afterwards, and he is generally a fatalist. If he 
is suffering from pneumonia and the ward floor is scrubbed over 
at 5.30 P.M. when the sun is going to bed and doors are closed for 
the night, he blames his luck and not the orderly, and there is one 
more little mound in the military cemetery. 

These things ought not to be ; please raise your voice at the 
Club and places where men do congregate. 

Yours, M. D. D, 


THE NEW NORTH-WEST 


Stewart River, W.W. Territories, Canada; 
July 21, 1899 

MY DEAR ——,—Away back in February I began a letter to 
you, got as far as the first sheet, andin the month of May added 
eleven more sheets telling of our doings. That letter, 1 expect, 
you never got, as I have good reason to think that it is at the 
bottom of the river, amongst some very bad rapids, over 200 miles 
further up this mighty stream. We have had some very exciting 
experiences, particularly since we left the head of the small creek 
high up in the Rocky Mountains, which has carried us ultimately 
into this big river, miles upon miles of foaming water over sunken 
and half-sunken rocks, through enormous cajions, miles in length, 
and with walls of perpendicular cliff 100 to 200 feet in height. In 
some places it was possible to portage or carry our food and 
the rest of our cargo along the bank on our backs, whilst at other 
places there was no alternative but to take our lives in our hands 
and dash through the tumbling mass of waters with boat and all 
aboard. 

On our way down we saw a good many Indians on their hunt 
ing trips and got a lot of fresh meat, on one occasion in exchange 
for tea, matches, &c. These and flour and tobacco are the things 
best suited for trading purposes. Like the savages of Africa, 
however, some of them have a great longing for coloured hand- 
kerchiefs and jewellery, and a couple of the former which one of 
our party had (for which he had paid 3 cents apiece at the fair) 
obtained for us about 50 lbs. of fresh caribou meat. One party 
ahead of us got a whole mountain sheep for a 10-cent or a 15-cent 
ring. They are a careless, happy-go-lucky lot these Indians, and 
the moose, bear, and caribou, whose haunts they know, furnish 
them with meat enough not only for food, but for obtaining what 
goods they want from the Hudson’s Bay Company or other trading 
posts. They make regular journeys at certain seasons of the year, 
and use certain rivers as regular pathways. One of their hunting 
grounds is near the headquarters of a river we ascended, the 
Gravel River. It is a very sw'ftly flowing river, and ordinary 
wooden boats or canoes would be liable to meet with mud 
damage in descending it, especially the birch-bark canoes which 
the Indians generally build. For descending the Gravel River 
the Indians make skin boats. Over a framework of spruce 
branches they stretch the skins of a couple of the moose they have 
shot and stitch them together with the sinews or tendons. Thest 
skin boats are tougher than leather, and will bounce off a rock 
or slide easily over it where a wooden boat would break. In 
these skin boats they carry the dried meat which they are taking 
to Fort Norman for trade, and the furs and skins of the different 
animals they have trapped or shot. When we saw them in the 
winter time they were travelling with toboggans and dogs, ani 
the skins of the same animal, the moose, formed the covering fot 
their tent, or “tepee,” as it is called. The tepee is made hy 
placing a number of the trunks of young spruce trees on end ani 
then drawing the skins over the framework thus formed. Ad 
opening is left where the trees cross at the top, and the smoke from 
the fire in the middle of the tepee finds its way out by degrees 
Many of the Indians I noticed seem to suffer from weak eyes ani 
bad coughs, which I think must be due a good deal to the irritating 
effects of the smoke. 

As we got higher and higher up in the mountains we found tht 
trees becoming scarcer and scarcer ; until on the Divide only afer 
scattered spruce and poplar and some willow bushes broke 
snowy whiteness. The glare from the snow about the month @ 
April was very trying to the eyes, and we found snow-glasses 
very necessary part of the outfit; then on some days wi 
it was cloudy there was a diffused glare from the snow and & 
which the glasses failed to counteract, and one’s eyes felt 
though filled with sand between the eyeball and eyelids. 
rarity of the atmosphere, too, made itself felt to some exte 
causing shortness of breath from any little extra exertion. 
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We got quite a number of ptarmigan when crossing the Divide. 
are a bird like the partridge, and in winter their plumage is 
snow white. It is a common saying “as white as snow,” and in 
this instance it is the truest I know. I have been going along the 
trail and been almost startled to see what looked like some lumps 
of snow suddenly rise up and disappear ! When they stand still 
itis very hard to see them, and when they are flying along the 
snowy hillside it is still harder. They are stupidly tame, however, 
as a rule, and are not much harder to shoot than some of our 
white chickens at home would be. In the letter which was lost I 
sent M. a ptarmigan feather, and if I find another will enclose it 
in this; though it is possible it may lose some of its snowy white- 
ness of some months ago. Like the white hares in Scotland and 
other animals the ptarmigan change colour according to the 
season of the year. Our time has been so much taken up 
moving our outfit that we have not had any opportunity for hunt- 
ing, and none of us have bagged any big game on the trip. Before 
we started out from Fort Norman there was a great deal of doubt 
expressed as to the possibility of any of the parties getting through. 
Nothing definite was known about the country, which you may 
have noticed is marked “unexplored” on the maps, and no Indian 
could be found who had been over it. The H. B. Co.’s repre- 
sentative at Norman said very decidedly that he did not think we 
could manage it, but here we are, and the crossing over is an 
accomplished fact, although it has taken a very long time and 
necessitated very hard work. Only one man lost his life on the 
winter trail. We found him frozen to death, one bitterly cold day 
on the ice, and buried him as best we could in asmall crib of logs, 
stones, and branches on the river bank. He was travelling alone, 
and in the darkness had got hemmed in between a steep rocky 
bank and a very strong and deep overflow. 

On reaching the summit or Divide we descended a small 
frozen stream for a few miles and had a few days’ rest. Nobody 
knew exactly when the ice would break up (May 16). We went 
to work and built our boat, a “scow” similar to the one we had 
on the Mackenzie, only, of course, very much smaller to correspond 
with the size of our outfit, which had diminished to an unexpected 
extent. The dimensions of our present boat are about 25 feet 
éinches breadth, across bottom 4 feet, across beam 6 feet, length 
of bottom between ro and 12 feet, sloping upwards about 6 feet at 
bow and stern. Like all river boats she is steered by means of a 
“sweep,” or very long oar fastened to an iron pin atstern. To 
obtain the wood we cut and sawed down the largest spruce pine 
trees we could find, lopped off the branches, and, after sawing the 
trunk to the desired length, hoisted the log on “saw horses” and 
“whip-sawed” it into boards 1 inch to 14 inch thick, and of 
widths varying according to the way the different logs “ squared’ 
up, also into timbers 3 by 2 inches for ribs, &c. We then hauled 
these on our sleighs and stacked them to dry for a few days—— 

But you must hear the rest of my story another day. 

Yours, E, C. G. TOUCH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE OVERWROUGHT SCHOOLBOY 
70 the Editor of Tuk OuTLook 


THE hard lot of the Assistant Master is only one point requir- 
ing public notice and reform, in the chaos of the English educa- 
tional system. John Bull senior really knows very little of the 
school-life of John Bull junior, of his hours of work and play, of 
the subjects he is reading or pretending to read ; the “ Governor ” 
has no time for such details, and it is only when the lad is about to 
quit school that his people perceive, in a vague manner, that 
something is wrong. This is emphasised for them when they 
find that more time and more money must now be expended to 
repair the waste of the years eaten of the public-school locust. 

As to the hours given to book-work—does the average parent 
recognise how important a matter this is? Does he grasp the 
meaning of early school, to weigh carefully its merits and demerits ? 
Let us first remind him that at most English schools the day’s 
work begins at 7 A.M. with an hour’s lesson, during all months 
except perhaps November, December, and January. The average 
boy, be it noted, has slept from 11 the night before to 6.30 A.M. 
He is hustled, half asleep, to his work, and to make some show in 
that work he is hustled till 8 o’clock by a harassed, boy-rid man ; 
and the result, in many cases, is that he does not recover his 
eficiency during the day. A two or three years course of this 
tends to deaden any faculty he may ever have possessed. 

The authorities give the following reasons for early school 
work :— 

(@) That there is a pressing need to gain all possible time. 
That is, subjects are many ; but hours comparatively few. 
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The answer to this is that there must be no press of time. 
Education is not “cramming.” Subjects are. only multiplied 
because headmasters offer to teach everything or anything in 
their craving to get boys into their schools. Most English boys 
are attempting too many subjects; it is this smattering system 
which is undoing them and turning them into shiftless, aimless 
creatures when the country wants resourceful men of fixed purpose 
and aim. 

(6) That it is good to train boys to rise early. 

Certainly ; but should a boy be hurried, fasting, to his books? 
Are medical men in favour of the system? Are not they, rather, 
crying out for the need of more sleep for the young? To be down 
for a roll-call at 7.30, to be given half an hour's physical drill, in 
the open air when possible, to breakfast at 8, and to be ready 
for the first lesson at 9, would surely prove a better beginning for 
the day. There would be a freshness and reality about the class- 
work instead of a jadedness that is fartoo common. It must be 
remembered that long hours do not mean much work. Mere 
physical incapacity makes some work during the day unreal ; and 
this unreality is only too liable to spread. 

A third reason given is that most people can do good work in 
the early hours. Perhaps ; but very many excellent men, noted for 
power of endurance, are not at their best till sleep has been tho- 
roughly shaken off, and certainly not till their fast has been broken. 
And now let the real reason for this early work be clearly stated 
by one who has had nearly nine years’ experience as an assistant- 
master in various “ first grade” schools. 

It is simply this ; the boarding house authorities do not know 
what else to do with the boys’ time. “Keep them employed” is 
the motto—“or mischief will result.” This is, of course, sheer 
confession of weakness ; but most headmasters in their hearts 
know that it is true. The long school hours are meant to fill up 
the time. Why are we surprised, then, at unreal work and listless 
inefficiency ? 

Until the average parent enters into such things we can expect 
no improvement in our educational system. The “ Head” knows, 
but is hardened against change ; the boys forget, as soon as the 
holidays come round ; the tongue of the Assistant Master is tied. 
But may no one proclaim the miseries of that chill morning hour, 
the hustling to be in time, the sleepy form-room, the mockery of a 
lesson, and the sinking feeling at its end, when body and mind are 
weakened to face the long, long day? RC. 


CRICKETING FAMILIES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In last week’s Outlook you made reference to the cricketing 
families of Daft, Christopherson, &c. 

It may interest your readers to know that near Bristol there is 
a family of Robinsons who have since 1878 annually played a 
series of matches. 

Out of 69 matches played the family have won 40, lost 25, 
drawn 4. 

Surely a record in family cricket? 

In 1891 a match was played against the Grace family on the 
County ground, Bristol. W. W. K. ROBINSON. 

Holmwood, Stamford Hill, N. : 
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SONG OF THE MOUNTAINS 


WE are the strongest of Earth,—perfect in vigour 
Sprung from her primitive throes,—bred by her rigour,— 
Infinite winters have gripped, bracing our sinews, 
Pregnant as chaos our strength holds and continues. 


Centuries wrinkle our crags, free to your roaming,— 
Ichor of gold in our veins, sparkling and foaming,— 
Ours the elixir of life,—taste of its living ! 

Ours the nepenthe of death,—drink of our giving ! 


Sunshine and starshine and moon clasp and imbue us, 
Worn to a shimmer of mist, heaven wins through us,— 
Through our transparence of wall, half-open portal 
Filters the light of a Dream, frail and immortal. 


Under our surface of scars, sending its glamour, 
Breathing a whisper remote under our clamour, 

Under our bracken that cracks, glimmering vernal,— 
Root ye your souls in our heights,—touch the Eternal ! 


ETHEL WHEELER. 


FOR MR. HENLEY’S SAKE 


In his proper person—a person that will last and live— 
Mr. William Ernest Henley is an inventor of harmonies. 
We do not prefix mighty-mouthed, because that epithet is 
the possession of Milton, and as yet no English poet, not 
even Mr. Henley, strenuous performer on chests of 
whistles though he be, can lay claim to share it. Taking 
that gentleman’s published works in the gross—and the 
gross, by the way, is not a very heavy one—one cheerfully 
admits the fact that he has done much for England, or at 
any rate for English letters. Furthermore, there can be 
no getting away from the circumstance that his work has 
had a technical influence, if one may so term it, far 
in excess of what might have been prejudged from 
its bulk and quality. In other words, it has caught on 
in literary circles. It has caught on also in journalistic 
circles, and when the neophyte in letters or newsmonger- 
ing worries you with questions as to whom he should read 
for style, you tell him Henley, just as in the day before Mr. 
Henley’s advent you mumbled Macaulay and Addison. 
So that it comes to pass that while the ‘‘ Poems” have 
not had exactly the reception bestowed upon ‘‘In His 
Steps,” and ‘‘ Views and Reviews” is still in its second 
edition, the number of persons—‘‘ young men” we believe 
they are called—who are busily carrying the Henley 
tradition and the Henley manner to the uttermost parts of 
the earth is more or less infinite. 

Moreover, for very good reasons, Mr. Henley has been 
invested with the title of ‘‘ The Poet of Imperialism.” A 
fine patriotism extending at times to the fringes of the 
Imperial idea has always been his. Years ago, in the 
brilliant time of the National Observer, he gave us that 
‘Pro Rege Nostro” which to read once is to remember 
and swear by. Then there is ‘‘The Song of the Sword,” 
which is understood to be very good, and should be red 
and yellow wine to gentlemen who believe that we have 
not wars enough, and who with Tennyson would adjure the 
draper to strike, in and out of season, ‘‘ with his cheating yard 
wand home.” And now when we appear to be come approxi- 
mately to the end of a very excellent campaign in South 
Africa, Mr. Henley publishes a sheaflet of warlike num- 
bers which he calls ‘‘ For England's Sake.” * The numbers, 
if we may be excused the tautology, are ten in number, 
with a prologue and an ‘‘ Envoy,” whatever that may be. 
They include the afore-mentioned ‘‘ Pro Rege Nostro,” 
with its refrain, ‘‘On your bugles blown.” They also 
include ‘‘The Man in the Street,” an old acquaintance, 
whose delight appears to be ‘‘a row—arush, and a face 


* « For England's Sake.” By William E. Henley. London: Nutt. 
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for your fist!” and “The Choice of the Will,” whic 
reminds one of Mr. Kipling projected into theology : 


We are the Choice of the Will ! God when He gave the word, 
The word that called us into line, set at our hand a sword; 
Set us a sword to wield none else could lift and draw, 

And bade us forth to the sound of the trumpet of the Law, 


In the way of new pieces we have ‘“‘A Health unto He 
Majesty,” “ Here’s to our Empire—you, Ma’am, you!» 
and ‘‘ Our Chief of Men,” who, it seems, 


By the dismal fords, the thankless hills 
flats, 

Has shepherded them like silly sheep and cornered them like 
rats— 


, the desolate half-deag 


‘“‘them,” of course, meaning the Boers. There is also 
‘Storm Along, John”—a rollicking song, meet, Mr, 
Henley judges, for the music-hall—‘‘ The Levy of Shields” 
—which is about ‘‘ Edward the Prince, here in Canterbury 
Minster ”’—and ‘‘ Remonstrance,” from which we take the 
following stanzas : 


Ours is the race 
That tore the Spaniard’s ruff, 
That flung the Dutchman by the breech, 
The Frenchman by the scruff ; 
Tarough his diurnal round of dawns 
Our drum-tap squires the sun ; 
And yet, an old mad burgher-man 
Can put us on the run! 


Rise, England, rise! 
But in that calm of pride, 

That hardy and high serenity, 
That none may dare abide ; 

So front the realms, your point abashed ; 
So mark them chafe and foam ; 

And, if they challenge so, by God, 
Strike, England, and strike home ! 


In view of Mr. Henley’s antecedents and his work 
previously accomplished, one might have expected that 
the war and the lessons it has taught us would have 
brought from him a great deal better stuff than 
this. True, in not finding himself able to touch the 
heights in the matter of our recent experiences, he has 
not been alone among the poets. But, candidly, we 
expected something a little higher than Mr. Henley has 
given us. Blessed is he that expects little. And as for 
Imperialism, much of the sentiment in this booklet which 
will pass for the sentiment Imperial is no more Imperialism 
than wife-beating is war. For Mr. Henley’s sake we 
could wish that some of the lines above quoted, and some 
others which we have not space to reproduce, had not been 
published. 


THE dinner to the American Bench and Bar, given in the 
Middle Temple Hall, was a distinct success. Besides making @ 
very fine speech, Mr. Beck, the first Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, told some good stories. For example : he 
was prosecuting a negro for a breach of the revenue laws, and had 
made out an unanswerable case against him. The negro’s counsel 
was rather in a fix, and, turning to the negro, asked him if he 
would give evidence on his own behalf. “ Well, lawyer,” answered 
the negro, “I guess I’d better remain neutral.” Mr. Beck’s other 
story we have heard before, but it is nevertheless good. A young 
American lawyer, arguing a case before the Court of Appeal, 
opened his argument by quoting endless authorities in support of 
some very elementary propositions of law. The Court pulled him 
up, and remonstrated that he should give them credit for knowing 
a little elementary law. “That supposition,” said the lawyer 
‘* was the mistake I made in the Court below.” 





HANDSOMELY 


BOUND BOOKS form most effective 

presents, and are always appreciated. 
The largest and most tasteful stock in London is held by 
JOHN & ED. BUMPUS, Lrp., 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(almost opposite top of Bond Street). 

A Special Department for Scarce Books, including fine Illustrated Editions of 
Popular Books, Sets of Standard Authors, First Editions of esteemed Books, 
Some specimens of the Kelmscott Press and many other desirable possessions. 


Libraries purchased, and valued for Probate, &c 
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NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


CuuRCHES and churchyards have for me a great fascination—the 
fascination of a silence that no noise can disturb, of a day that is 
dead with all its politics and domesticities—dead and remembered 
by that instinct of kinship which no plinth can crush, West- 
minster Abbey is, of all places of sepulture, the one most full of 
beauty and awe, yet few know how to let it speak to them. Guide- 
book in hand, the average visitor regards itas a museum. That 
is not the way to evoke the spirit of the past, and when I strolled 
in the other day with Mr. Troutbeck’s pretty little pocket 
guide (1) in my hand, I did not begin looking in rapid alternation 
at monument and guide, guide and monument. Nor did I say to 
myself I will look at this or that tomb. I enjoyed for the 
hundredth time the coup @ail of the interior, and then I stood for 
awhile at one tomb taken at random, under the vaulted roof of 
St. Edmund’s Chapel. It was the tomb of William de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, half-brother of Henry III., of whom the 
chronicler says, “ Although the insolence of all the said brothers 
of the king, and the other Poitevins, was intolerable, yet William 
de Valence exceeded them all in insolence and audacity.” Alas 
for his “insolence and audacity” ; for upwards of six centuries he 
has been but as King Log. And while I saw that some sacri- 
legious hand, long cold, had stripped the Limoges enamel work 
off the oak chest which bears the recumbent statue of the Earl, I 
noted with a keener disgust that some modern wretch enamoured 
of notoriety had carved his initials “*W. W. E.” on the chest itself. 
| would fain have awakened the neighbouring ghost of Bulwer 
Lytton to speak the anger I could only feel. 

There is an excellent “ Deanery Guide to Westminster Abbey,” 
but Mr. Troutbeck’s little work runs on original lines and is very 
acceptable. Its illustrations are well executed and it has a good 
index. A sly humour has crept into its pages, for the author says 
with apparent reference to a representation of Hercules appearing 
on the monument to Admiral Sir Peter Warren, “ The face is 
actually portrayed as marked with small-pox ! ” 

One hardly knows where to begin or end such a book as Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s Book of Dartmoor (2). It is just a hamper of 
good things packed irrelevantly, with a little China thrown in, 
perhaps by way of making it “topical.” He cannot help being 
bright. This, for instance, is his definition of Dartmoor : 


“What have you got on you, little girl?” asked a good 
woman of a shivering child. “ Please, mem, first there’s a 
jacket, then a gownd, and then comes Oi.” So with Dartmoor. 
First come the venville parishes, next their extensive com- 
mons, and “then comes Oi,” the forest itself. 


Mr. Gould reads for us the history that is written on Dartmoor 
relics, the kistvaens and hut circles, and on its natural features, 
the bogs and tors. And everywhere we encounter good stories, 
bits of quaint lore, and above all the eager mind of a writer who 
knows almost too much about his subject for the purpose of 
correct composition. Here are a few items picked from this 
volume, Number one is an extract from a register of Mary 
Tavy : 

1756, Sept. 12. Robert Elford was baptized, the child of 
Susanna Elford by her sister’s husband, to whom she was 
married with the consent of her sister, the wife, who was at 
the wedding. 


That showed a cheerfully accommodating spirit in the legal Mrs. 
Elford, did it not? 
Of the church at Chagford Mr. Gould says : 


I recall the church before modern ideas had penetrated 
to Chagford. At that time the clerk, who also led the 
orchestra, gave out the psalm from his seat under the reading- 
desk, then, whistling the tune, he marched slowly down the 
nave, ascended to the gallery with leisure, and the performance 
began. 


What a character was “Lady” Darke, of Widdicombe, who 
“was believed to be of blood-royal with a bar sinister.” She made 
her husband do her errands. Here is one of her weekly memo- 
tanda of matters she sent him out to attend to : 


Kidney-beans and cucumbers ; tea, and green paint with 
driers; brushes and putty; sweets; and a frock-body for 
myself ; a milkpan, fourteen inches; side-combs, 3s. 6d. ; 
ostler’s boy and fish; lavender ; pain-killer ; wine, salad oil, 
harness paste, and rice ; also ribs of beef, grate for blue bed- 
room, india-rubber ; rabbits, grind scissors, cheese, inn and 
Ostler. 


And those were the days before Army and Navy and Civil Service 
Stores! After pitying “ Lady” Darke’s husband one has scarcely 
leisure to commiserate the curate whose ears she soundly boxed 
because he pleaded his inability to help her in haymaking. 

There are some titles which seem frankly designed to send all 
manner of amiable persons into hysterics. Of such is Zhe U¢ter- 
most Farthing (3). What a ruthless sound it has, with its 
suggestion of the debtors’ prison and an unwheedleable judge. 
But Mr. Neuman has a surprise in store for his readers. His 
prison is nothing more formidable than a human heart filled with 
uncharitable thoughts against a money-grubbing speculator. His 
“uttermost farthing” is nothing more valuable than the least 
lovely of that heart’s contents, and indeed, to tease Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, his story might have been appropriately entitled ‘ Her 
Enemy’s Son.” Mr. Neuman may take it as a compliment that 
the grave serenity of his style reminded me of Mark Rutherford. 
There are two old ladies in this novel, one of whom reproduces to 
the life the asperity, meanness, and foolish distrust typical of a 
distorted old age. Fancy crediting your servant with stealing an 
antimacassar, and, when it was found, averring that it was a 
similar but inferior article which had been substituted for the 
original with a view to avoiding suspicion! Miss Esther Merton 
thrived on slandering others, like many another hypocritical woman, 
but while her sister was alive she had her match in a different 
kind of unpleasantness. The following passage shows how Miss 
Bessie pulled Miss Esther up when she was endeavouring to 
extract a gratuitous opinion out of a solicitor : 


“ And now, Mr. Barchant [said Miss Esther], I want to ask 
you a legal question—just in the way of conversation, you 
know,” she added rather hastily. “A friend of mine who 
lives in the country went into a shop to pay a bill which 
amounted to—say, ten and fivepence.” 

Here Miss Merton suddenly interrupted, tapping impa- 
tiently with her gold spectacles on the sill. 

“ Really, Esther, if you want Mr. Barchant to act for you 
in your quarrels with the tradesmen you might go and consult 
him in the proper way. It makes me quite ill to hear that 
story over and over again.” 

Miss Esther . . . looked at her sister, and without a word 
rose from her chair, and, leaving her tea untasted, went out of 
the room, closing the door with considerable emphasis. . . . 

Mr. Barchant felt intensely uncomfortable. ... Miss 
Merton, however, showed not the slightest sign of discom- 
posure. 

“Esther always had a hasty temper,” she remarked 
placidly ; “but at her age she really ought to have acquired 
self-control.” 


Just such people might Reuben Shapcott’s friend have painted 
for us; but in dealing with the principal folk of his story Mr 
Neuman deserts the verities and contents himself with cheerfu 
commonplace. The pity is the greater as the whole account of 
the rise and fall of Crofts the hosier, and the formation of the 
Crofts-Medlett feud, is excellently done. Then suddenly the hero 
(so to call him) blossoms like a sunflower at the bar, and his sister, 
who was plain at the start, becomes handsome, and escapes 
marrying an elderly man for a home by his abrupt departure from 
this “ wale” after making his will in her favour. 

To stem the torrent of optimism as manufactured by Mr. 
Neuman which I feel impelled to give vent to, I hastily turn to 
Mr. Scaife’s Soliloguy of a Shadow-Shape on a Holiday from 
Hades (4). The “shadow-shape” is Omar Khayydm, who is 
supposed to have recently paid these realms a visit and recorded 
his observations on John Bull and his family. These observations, 
which are remarkably uncomplimentary, Mr. Scaife translates into 
Fitz-Geraldese with a great show of dissent. Some stanzas are 
given in asterisks (the jest dates from Sterne, by the way), with 
such terse footnotes as “ highly controversial,” “ outrageous,” “ most 
offensive.” John Bull is invited to be straightforward. ‘A moral 
tax, indeed !” sneers this soz-disan¢ Omar, anent that part of our 
revenue which is the product of the duties on strong drink— 


A moral tax, indeed! Your coffers swell, 
As more of this “ besetting sin” you sell 
Besotten sinners. Excellent finance ! 
(We call it immorality in Hell). 


“It’s hardly proper of you, John, to brag of Christianity when ‘on 
the bag,’” ze. “bent upon territorial aggrandisement,” proceeds 
the irrepressible Persian, and he adds almost passionately : 


Why don’t you drop your mask, the part you play— 
Own that you will not do what doesn’t pay ? 

And though you pose as being a man of prayer, 

At heart you really are a beast of prey. 
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To this it is sufficient to remark that the world will be a Pande- 
monium indeed when people have ceased to pretend. Now, in 
Pandemonium, and in the place to which Mr. Scaife, ingenious 
squibbist that he is, unkindly consigns the shade of Omar Khayy4m, 
calceolarias and cinerarias will not thrive. “Give them the open 
air rather and a shady spot.” I glean this idea from a really 
admirable little book, entitled Pictorial Practical Gardening (5), 
by the Horticultural Superintendent under the Kent County 
Council. The author does not take for granted that the reader 
possesses any knowledge of gardening ; but by his little book, 
profusely illustrated in black and white, you can learn to lay out 
beds in the pattern of the prettiest in Hyde Park, to multiply your 
plants successfully by skilful cutting, and to keep away your neigh- 
bours’ cats by a contrivance which would have delighted Ko-Ko 
in one of his milder moods. Especially commendable, said a 
garden-loving lady in whose hands I placed the volume, is the 
manner in which Mr. Wright addresses himself to those who can 
afford to spend but little on their gardens, and yet would fain come 
out in bravery of homely fruit and flower. W. H. 


(x) “Westminster Abbey.” By G. E. Troutbeck. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
London : Methuen. 3s. 
(2) ‘A Book of Dartmoor.” By S. 
Methuen. 6s. 
(3) ‘‘ The Uttermost Farthing.” By B. Paul Neuman. London: Blackwood. 6s. 
(4) “The Soliloquy of a Shadow-Shape on a Holiday from Hades.” Translated, 
edited, and expurgated by Arthur H. Scaife. London: Karslake & Co. 1s. 6d. net. 
(5) “‘ Pictorial Practical Gardening.” By Walter P. Wright. London: Cassell. 1s. 


Baring-Gould. With 60 Illustrations. 


REVIEWS 


A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS 


“The Kings of the East.” By Sydney Grier. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood. 6s. 


Mr. SYDNEY GRIER has steeped his story in the romance of 
European politics, and the effect is enthralling. We do not know 
whether “The Kings of the East” will be vastly popular, but it 
deserves a wide reading, and the suffrages of the wise. Part of 
the interest is of that cryptic order which impels a reader to devise 
himself a key to the places and personalities which the author had 
in mind when he chose his scenes and set therein his characters. 
Unluckily Mr. Grier’s folk, and indeed his background, are on too 
large, at least too cosmopolitan, a scale to gain an adventitious 
popularity from boudoir chatter. Yet our curiosity is piqued none 
the less. The story opens in Vindobona, the capital of Pannonia, 
by which the author leaves us in no doubt are meant Vienna and 
Austro-Hungary. We join the crowd which drinks the “horrible 
healing waters” at early morn in Ludwigsbad—only Carl was the 
monarch from whom the prototype borrowed his name. Russia 
figures as Scythia, and a brilliant and most active crowned head is 
but very slightly masked as the Hereynian Emperor. The wise 
will identify Thracia and Dardania with its intriguing Princess, 
and Roumi, whose Sovereign by another name smells anything 
but sweet to Mr. William Watson. But who are the chief cha- 
racters of the story? Who is Mortimer, who aspires to help 
the Jews to recover Palestine? Prince Soudaroff might be a well- 
known Russian diplomatist lately dead or he might not. But who 
are Queen Ernestine ?—unless she be a Royal lady whose son has 
lately espoused another lady quite her senior—and Dr. Texelius? 
and the Chevalier ? 

Letting the curtain cover these perplexing figures, we may say 
that the discerning amateur will have already understood that Mr. 
Grier, who is a specialist in the fiction of high politics, has caught 
an idea which Mr, Stead one year presented to the purchasers 
of his Christmas annual. This is not to rob Mr. Grier of any 
credit, since the return of the Jews to Palestine is a notion even 
older than Blastus and the Review of Reviews. But the figure of 
Mortimer rather troubles us. Mr. Stead appointed Lord Rosebery 
to the throne of Palestine, and it may very well be that Mr. Grier 
had such a figure in his mind when he conceived his English 
statesman—in foreign service, but driven by a cabal from office— 
who throws himself into the scheme of realising the Hebraic ideal 
from motives which obviously were not sordid but were incom- 
prehensible otherwise. Cyril Mortimer is, at all events, an un- 
commonly interesting hero, though his ability is not quite so 
conspicuous as the author’s belief in it. The malady is one most 
incident to heroes, and Mortimer is eligible enough to divide our 
interest between the intrigues which brought the Jews to Palestine 
and his own fortunes and partial tragedy. For Mr. Grier has made 
the most of the question which Mr. Stead’s fable complacently 
begged. It is not such an easy thing to get the Jews to Palestine, 
and the mine and countermine and the wheels within wheels and 
eternal complications of European politics read like some intimate 
journal of a great international movement. There was endless 
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trouble till the Concession was granted, a great encounter ¢ 
Hebrew millions and the influence they command with Russ; 
diplomacy and the antagonism of the Greek Church, little buffy 
States used as catspaws, a tremendous clashing of pro-Semitic 
and anti-Semitic journals, and finally the settlement was mage 
Russia, the Greek Church, and the treachery of a Jew Radicg 
journalist remained permanent factors of hostility, and in th 
crucial moment Mortimer’s strength failed him. “The map 
who had known how to impose his will on Europe was helpless— 
might be knocked down and jumped upon, metaphorically speak. 
ing.” He went down by one of those mysterious ailments of the 
nervous system which leave their victim sane but robbed of the 
faculty of decision. Finally, Russia contrived a semblance of 
rioting in Jerusalem, and a number of Russian pilgrims disclogeg 
themselves as Russian soldiers and the Russian monasteries as 
so many armed fortresses. “De Pilgrims assembled ”—to quel] 
the disorder arranged—“ armed with sticks by the monks. De 
Cheneral Adrianoff was naturally put in command ”—it js 
the old Jew financier who tells of the débdcle : “ Shoulter arms, 
and beholt efery stick wass a rifle!” The British and Austrian 
Consuls protest, but in vain; the Turkish garrisons have been 
squared, and rush to arms under the Russian general. “ Scythia” 
z.e. Russia—“ hess been preparink de ground for many years ; now 
she hess played the game and won.” 

There are more important matters in this world—thank good. 
ness !—than European, or even Chinese, politics, and Mr. Grier's 
readers may turn with relief to his picture of Mortimer’s reunion 
with the Queen, his long-lost love, and the loves of Lady Philippa, 
his niece, with the statesman’s secretary, and the rejection of the 
young King of Thracia, who proved a gentleman after all But 
international high politics are in the air, and the skill with whid 
the author handles them, and the sense of conviction with which 
he invests the labyrinth of their intrigues, are what give “The 
Kings of the East” its undeniable distinction. 


DISAPPEARING PARIS 


“ Paris.” By Augustus J. C. Hare. Second Edition. 


Allen. 2 vols. 6s. 


“A BETTER book than this might easily have been published,” so 
says Mr. Hare, in the first line of his preface ; and on the whole, 
we agree. To make it a better book, all that is wanted is a little 
less slip-slop English, a little more attention to correcting the 
press, a little less vain repetition, and a little more accuracy— 
matters well within the compass of so experienced a writer as Mr. 
Hare. The scheme of the book—viz. to present within handy 
limits such an account of the now fast disappearing buildings of 
historic Paris as may meet the wants of the ordinary intelligent 
traveller, as distinguished from the mere tourist—is excellent 
Information of the kind is only to be found in topographical works 
not easily accessible. But so much of the extraordinary interest 
with which the history of the Great City is invested is inextricably 
involved with the actual buildings which were the stage on whic 
the mighty Drama was unrolled, that an acquaintance with what 
remains of them is an invaluable aid to the full appreciation d 
the events themselves. The dark tragedies, the gorgeous festivals 
the clash of swords and wits, the laughter and the groans, the high 
chivalry, the unspeakable treacheries of the wickedest and wittiest 
of earth’s peoples live again for us, and acquire a new meaning a 
we survey here the decaying remnants, there the still unsurpassed 
magnificence of the splendours with which they were surrounded 
What an idea of the artistic spirit of these past ages they convey! 
When Harry Jermyn was planning our present St. James’s Square, 
under grant from the Merry Monarch, the Place Vendéme, as # 
see it to-day, represented the ideas of domestic architecture d 
Louis XIV. and his advisers. The parallel is exact, and the com 
trast is significant. Through all these centuries, through evety 
vicissitude of fortune, through disaster, through glory, intern’ 
revolution and external omnipotence, one traces the unconquer 
able, uncontrollable, instinctive, inborn love of the nation for tht 
Beautiful. Grandiose not pompous, magnificent not extravagatl 
in its earlier manifestations, it is only in these later years tht 
there has become manifest a falling off: from the high standafl 
which made French architecture, domestic as well as monument 
a thing of such unique distinction. Its history is an epitomed 
the history of the nation and in Paris it was concentrated. 

It is to enable us to realise all this that Mr. Hare has planneél 
his book ; and to this extent we are under such a debt of gratituét 
that we accept without too much of a grudge the large amount ¢ 
French quotation with which, by way of padding, he has filled o# 
its pages. It is padding, but padding we can do with. Excelleth 
however, as the intention is, the execution is faulty. It wants tht 
indispensable aid—a map. It wants method. The descriptio® 
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are too often confused, and Mr. Hare’s “ characteristic careless- 
ness” (the phrase is not ours) too often makes itself felt. Who 
put Mr. Hare ever saw “ shuddering figures always pressing 
against the windows [!] of a long one-storied building” called the 
Morgue? Why, the well-known cynical attitude of the Parisian 

ulace in this respect is vividly portrayed in one of his own 
quotations. What frequenter of the Boulevard des Italiens would 
recognise this description? “It is almost exclusively lined by 
hotels and restaurants. Lines of men are always seated in front 
of them in fine weather.” As matter of fact, these “lines” of 

rennial “ men,” all told, amount only to about 240 feet on the 
north and 180 feet on the south sides. Of St. Eustache Mr. Hare 
tells us that “it is the largest church in Paris except Notre Dame” ; 
but he should know, when he takes to writing a guide-book, that 
St. Sulpice is considerably larger than either. Again, if you would 

s from the Chapelle Expiatoire to the Madeleine, your way is 
by the “ Rue de la Madeleine.” But you shall look in vain for 
such a street in Paris! The church of N.-D.-des-Blancs- 
Manteaux is described as in close conjunction with N.-D.-de 
Lorette, whereas it is in a totally different quarter of the city. 
The ancient church of St. Pierre-de- Montmartre (built on the site 
of a Roman temple, and still incorporating some of the original 
Roman columns), now desecrated and disused for years, but still 
one of the most curious relics of the old suburbs, is dismissed with 
the misleading notice that “it is now completely modernised.” 
The Thédtre Sarah Bernhardt is for Mr. Hare the Théatre 
Lyrique ; the Halle au Blé was transformed into the Bourse de 
Commerce over ten years ago; the Manufacture des Tabacs is 
stated to employ 200, instead of between two and three thousand, 
hands ; and, gruesome mistake, which cannot be explained away 
as a mere printer’s error, the Cours-la-Reine, the beautiful old 
name of Marie de Médicis’ beautiful promenade, is transmogrified 
into the meaningless Cour de la Reine. Let the trusting stranger 
beware of relying on Duval Restaurants, which he is assured (no 
less than twice in four pages) are “scattered all over the town.” 
They all lie within about a mile of the Palais Royal.. But the sons 
of pudic Albion may enter unabashed ; for are not the waitresses 
“dressed in a costume”? And so on, and so on. 

So far as it professes to be a guide to modern Paris Mr. Hare’s 
book is valueless. The chapter “ Dull-Useful Information,” and 
his notices of the various places of amusement, are specially in- 
complete and, so far as they go, out of date. As a guide to 
ancient Paris the book is full of interest, handy to carry about, 
furnished with an excellent (though not absolutely accurate) index, 
sensibly incorporated in both volumes, and embellished with 
dainty and well-executed illustrations, most of them by the author. 
In any subsequent edition Mr. Hare should correct his French 
quotations, and add small clearly printed maps of the different 
localities treated. 


A FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE 


“Chalmers on Charity: a Selection of Passages and Scenes to 
Illustrate the Social Teaching and Practical Work of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D.” Arranged and edited by N. Masterman, 
M.A. London: Constable. 7s. 6d. 


THIS is a book of solid wisdom and common sense, and contains 
the experience and teaching of one who devoted himself to the 
assistance of his fellow-men with rare and distinguished success, 
Few men give so much time and thought to the urgent problems 
of poverty as Dr. Chalmers, and few have emerged from the 
Practical study of social conditions with views so clear and 
reasoned as those which, to the great advantage of his nation, he 
preached and practised. He knew the evils of the old Poor-law 
system, with its indiscriminate relief and encouragement of 
pauperism, and he was largely influential in securing the reform 
of 1834. He travelled all through England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
making the acquaintance of those who knew local circumstances, 
and his evidence before Parliamentary committees was of the 
highest value. His own gospel has become old-fashioned, and 
yet there is abundant testimony that it is as successful in our day 
in those rare cases where it is applied as it was in the earlier part 
of the century. Dr. Chalmers trusted to religion and education, 
to indirect moral agencies stimulating individual self-reliance and 
independence, for all social amelioration. Instinctively a friend 
of all classes, he knew that the poor contain within themselves the 
qualities of progress, if those qualities be not retarded by circum- 
Stances tending to dependence and improvidence. He would 
have regarded with distrust and alarm the modern tendency to 
look to the State and legislation for assistance. His ideal was a 
State in which the Church, throughout its every parish, should 
assist the development of individual citizens, not by charity, but by 
the organisation of schools and societies. This ideal was carried 
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out in his own parishes with marked success, and pauperism was 
brought down to a vanishing point. He called it the territorial 
principle, and said that, “If the Christian philanthropists .. . 
were in little separate bands to select their respective localities 
and do the same thing, a single decade of years might not pass 
away without our being landed in the blessed result of a better 
and happier generation.” The State now performs many of the 
functions for which Dr. Chalmers organised the Church; but we 
are in great danger of forgetting the hard incontrovertible truth 
that the regeneration of society by Acts of Parliament is a very 
dangerous experiment. This record of the great philanthropist, 
who accomplished so much and yet was devoid of sentimentalism, 
is an admirable tonic for the times. 


SYLVANDER AND CLARINDA 
“ The Rhymer.” By Alan M‘Aulay. London: Unwin. 6s. 


WHEN Robert Burns wrote the song which contains the memor- 
able lines : 
“ Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 
We had ne’er been broken-hearted,” 


he wrote them with reference tc a certain young and charming 
grass widow, called Mrs. Maclehose, the Clarinda of the now 
scarcely remembered correspondence. But the Sylvander (as 
Burns styled himself for the occasion) and Clarinda love affair is 
only an episode ; it does not form one of the great love stories of 
the world, although in Mr. M‘Aulay’s hands it helps to eke out a 
pleasant enough novel. For, although Burns gives the title to 
the story, he and his Clarinda are not its hero and heroine ; they 
are subsidiary and, on our author’s showing, very imperfect 
characters. Nancy Maclehose appears as the delightfully foolish 
little person which she, no doubt, was, and the coarser part of 
Burns is amply dwelt upon. Mr. M‘Aulay is indeed a little hard 
on Burns; a little inclined, it seems to us, to forget that he was a 
poet of genius, and that if he had a glass too often to his lips, he 
was rarely without a song in his heart, and sometimes a very 
beautiful song. Still, this being said, Mr. M‘Aulay has erred on 
the right side ; a too sentimental portrayal of Burns would have 
been intolerable. 

The actual hero and heroine of the story provide a sharp 
contrast to this unimpassioned pair of romantic lovers. Plain 
practical persons are Archie Herries and Alison Graham, almost 
painfully earnest and conscientious, and given to think much more 
than they say. At their first meeting Herries asks Alison how 
she occupied her time at home. “I minded the turkeys,” she 
says, “and did as I was bid,” and this suggests pretty well the 
limit of the entertainment to be derived from her conversa- 
tion. But her simple, unenlightened directness has a charm 
of its own, just as some of the matter-of-fact scenes between the 
pair suggests an odd sort of sentimental atmosphere. In one of 
the ablest chapters of the book Herries asks Alison to dine with 
him, as they happen to be on a day’s outing. So as not to 
compromise her he takes her to a rough-and-ready place called 
“Lucky Sampson’s Howff,” and here they partake of sheep’s head. 


“ Miss Graham has, perhaps, never tasted anything so 
common?” said Herries. 

“ Who—I, sir?” said Alison simply. Why, don’t I get 
my dinner off it every Monday at the Mains?” 

“ Every Monday?” said Herries, amused. 
on Mondays, pray?” 

“ Why, sure,” said Alison, shocked at the unpractical 
nature of the query, “‘ because the sheep is killed on Saturdays, 
and so we get the head on Mondays, by nature, sir.” 

“ At that rate,” said Herries, laughing, “ you must work 
down the animal, I suppose, and have the tail on Saturdays.” 
But Alison shook her head. ... No; it appeared the tail 
came up on Thursdays, “ roasted with gigot,” and was usually 
the portion of Ferran, the collie dog. 


“Now, why 


But is it not sad that Mr. M‘Aulay’s lovers can find nothing 
better to talk about? 


CONSTANTINOPLE FROM WITHIN 


‘‘ The Shadow of Allah.” By Morley Roberts and Max Montesole. 
London: Long. 6s. 


THERE is much pleasant excitement in this joint production of 
Mr. Morley Roberts and Max Montesole. Weare given a graphic 
picture of life in Constantinople, and the authors have painted in 
vivid terms the strength and weakness of the Turkish people— 
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the wild fanaticism which views the Sultan as the shadow of God, 
which hails death on the battlefield as the fitting introduction to 
the paradise of true believers, and which is yet so much the prey 
of its own savage voluptuousness that the many-sided energy of 
peace which characterises other nations, such as the German, 
Latin, and Anglo-Saxon, is impossible to the subjects of the 
Turkish Empire. After a close study of this book the reader is 
given a clue to the part which the “Sick Man” has been forced 
to play in politics. Dangerous with his fanatical bravery, con- 
temptible with an ignorance parallel to that of the Esquimaux, 
moneyless by a shameless love of ease, the Turk has so many 
elements which make for good—and evil—that the philosopher 
might well marvel at this race which defies civilisation and yet 
exists. Imagine the ignorance exhibited by the following anecdote 
retailed by a Constantinople shopkeeper :— 


“ Two days ago a man with a blue helmet sent a paper to 
the Padisha. The Padisha sent for the man in the kiosk of 
the Khyar Baghtche (cucumber garden). The Padisha sat 
down, so; one hundred blue helmets appeared ; each covered 
the head of a Prussian ; each Prussian carried a heavy bag on 
his back ; each bag was full of gold; the bags were laid in 
the kiosk. A very tall Prussian entered, threw himself on his 
face so (four narghiles were knocked over). ‘What is it, my 
poor Guillom?’ The Prussian wept and moaned, ‘ Oh, shadow 
of Allah! save me or I am lost!’ ‘Who dares to threaten 
thee?’ ‘Thy wicked slave, Napoleon. Save, oh save! 
‘Go in peace, my faithful Guillom. I order thee to crush the 
wicked Napoleon. Fear not, go in peace.’ The Prussian 
departed. 

‘Allah, Allah ! we are betrayed for Prussian gold !’ 


This was Myndell’s first peep into the dream which is real 
Osmanili life.” 


That was thirty years ago, and the new generation has not 
improved in wisdom. The present Padisha is as much the slave 
of his seraglio as was his predecessor. Consequently the reader 
has an interesting sidelight on Turkish diplomacy, which is com- 
pressed in the magic word yarim (to-morrow), when a Light of 
the Harem tells a friend who is risking his head to have an inter- 
view with her, that “our lord (the Sultan) is King of Kings and 
all Christian kings hold their crowns through him.” 

If it were only for its portrayal of Turkish inner life “The 
Shadow of Allah” is an interesting book. It is packed with inci- 
dent, humorous and tragic, and its readers will not be able to lay 
it down until they have finished the last page. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


A LITTLE wit for sweetness’ sake. 


“ Faugh !”? quoth the popular writer ; “ give me a sound two- 
column thwacking. Nothing like it, my boy. It helps sales!” 

Then somebody indulged him -in a couple of columns of 
thwacks. 

And the popular writer went home and raged furiously, and 
got his wife to comfort him, and proceeded to lay elaborate schemes 
for revenge. 


Dan Chaucer—“ the first warbler,” as Tennyson calls him—is, 
it seems, to have his celebration like the rest. The authorities of 
the British Museum have decided to commemorate the _five- 
hundredth anniversary of his death by an exhibition now in course 
of arrangement in the King’s Library. The exhibits will consist 
of various editions of the poet’s works and manuscripts, and of 
engravings, portraits, and the like relating to him. The manu- 
scripts include the “ Canterbury Tales,” fifteenth-century fragments 
of the “‘ Legend of Good Women,” and a treatise on the Astrolabe 
in the poet’s handwriting. As nothing is known as to Chaucer’s 
birthplace, he will probably be spared the delicate attention of the 
local committee and the panegyrist “from London.” We note 
that a morning contemporary describes Chaucer as the “ founder 
of English literature.” The phrase certainly occurs in some of 
the school books ; but that is all that can be said for it. 


At Sotheby’s the other day a copy of “ Schoolboy Lyrics” was 
sold for £3 5s. The first copy of this work that came into the 
market fetched exactly forty times as much—namely, £130. Does 
this indicate a slump in Kiplings, or was it another of the fear- 
some results of the hot weather? In any case, it is pretty plain 
that people who have invested in Kiplingana will do well to stick 
to their holdings just now. 
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In the autumn of last year there was published a sort 
mystery play, entitled “Satan Absolved.” Practically the 
amounted to a condemnation of the warlike Anglo-No 
otherwise the warlike Englander. It contained lines like 
these : 


Thou knowest, Lord God, their story. It is writ in blood, 
The blood of beast and man, by their brute hands subdued, 
Down to the latest born, the hungriest of the pack, 

The master-wolf of all men, called the Sassenach, 

The Anglo-Norman dog, who goeth by land and sea, 

As his forefathers went in chartered piracy, 

Death-fire in his right hand ! 


The author was Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. And in the Wineteengh 
Century for August the same Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt has a very 
fine article on “How to Breed Horses for War.” Such is the 
state of man ! 


With the holidays at one’s door, so to say, it is time to look 
out a few books for holiday consumption, What shall they be? 
Here is a list which we can recommend. It has the merit of 
including nothing but fiction, and no “ old favourites.” 


(t) “ Robert Orange.” By John Oliver Hobbes. (Unwin, 6s) 

(2) “A Gift from the Grave.” By E. Wharton. (Murray. 35, 6d) 

(3) “ Fitzjames.” By Lilian Street. (Methuen. 35. 62.) 

(4) “The Influence of Mars.” By Eva Anstruther. (Richards, 
35. 6d.) 

(5) “The Father Confessor.” 
(Ward, Lock. 6s) 

(6) * The Uttermost 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 


By Dora Sigerson Shorter, 


Farthing.” By B. Paul Neuman, 


From the book placed second in the foregoing list—* A Gift 
from the Grave” —we take the appended aphorisms : 


Vanity contents itself with the coarsest diet ; there is no 
palate so fastidious as that of self-distrust. 

Genius is of small use to a woman who does not know how 
to do her hair. 

In the dissolution of sentimental partnerships it is seldom 
that both associates are able to withdraw their funds at the 
same time. 

Posterity pays the cost of keeping one up, but on condition 
that one is always open to the public. 

We live in our own souls as in an unmapped region. 

We all like our wrongdoings to have a becoming cut. 

Only the fact that we are unaware how well our nearest 
know us enables us to live with them. Love is the most 
impregnable refuge of self-esteem, and we hate the eye that 
reaches to our nakedness. 


Miss Wharton’s story has plenty of other good qualities besides 
epigram. The finish and justness and soundness of it are irre- 
sistible, and it grips one from first page to last. 


The Catholic Truth Society have commenced the publication of 
a series of biographies at sixpence net. The first two volumes— 
“Fra Angelico” and “ Sandro Botticelli”—have just been issued 
from the press, and very pretty booklets they are. For sixpence 
nothing has been published that comes near them. Another 
remarkably cheap issue is being put forward by the Free Age 
Press, of Malden, Essex. It consists of a series of recent essays 
by Leo Tolstoy. The numbers to hand include “ Thoughts on 
God,” “Religion and Morality,” “ Patriotism and Government,” 
“ Letters to Friends on the Personal Christian Life,” and “ Some 
Social Remedies,” and the price is threepence. Surely the book- 
sellers look like having a hard time. 


A correspondent travelling in Scandinavia sends us the follow- 
ing interesting book report :—At Trondhjem and Bergen the 
shops are filled with the latest volumes of the Tauchnitz edition of 
recent English books. But in neither town was it possible to get 
editions of Ibsen in English, French, or German, though the works 
of Bjérnsen could be had in all three languages. A Norwegiat 
translation of Flammarion’s new work came out simultaneously 
with the original publication in Paris. The majority of D’Annunzio’s 
novels are obtainable in translation, and heaps of second-rate 
French tales, though none by Bourget or Gyp. Marcel Prevost’s 
latest work is everywhere. So are “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Under 
the Red Robe,” and “Thelma.” But for one English book ia 
demand in Norwegian, there are always five American and fifty 
French. 
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From S¢. Nicholas, that brightest of papers for children, we 
take the following ballad written by Miss Doris Webb, a young 
lady who will perhaps not mind our mentioning that she has 
attained the mature age of fifteen. The lines are called “An 
Elopement,” and—for one so young—they appear to us to be 
very good : } ; 

The night was black, the night was still, 
When o’er her flowered window-sill 

The princess leaned, and whispered low, 
“ Alonzo, it is time to go.” 


A ladder strongly made of rope 
Was ready, for when you elope 
The things above all else you need 
Are first a ladder, next a steed. 


He helped her down, and then he led 
His love beneath the trees, and said : 
“ We'll hasten safely to the marriage, 
For here I have a horseless carriage.” 


They sprang in lightly—could not go ; 
The motor had run out ; and so 

He said: * Alas ! I’ve no more hope, 
My sweetest love, we can’t elope.” 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse 


«BALLADS OF BATTLE,” by ‘* Oriel” (John Sandes). Australasian and 
well done. Some of the ballads have an echo of Kipling about them, but 
inthe main “Oriel” strikes a note of his own. For example: 


Up beyond the Inyati, where the frontier ranges rise, 
Dark and lonely looms the mountain evil-starred ; 

Staring southward for the column, keeping vigil ’gainst surprise, 
Standing grimly like a sentinel on guard. 

But at night strange sounds re-echo, and dim phantoms rise from rest, 
And the voices of dead captains call again ; 

Through the winds that wail and whimper round Majuba’s haunted crest, 
That is peopled by the spirits of the slain. 


Hark, the whispers on the mountain where the mist-wreaths form and flee ! 
Look, the shadows moving upward out of sight ! 

Hist, the sound of falling boulders, by no human foot set free, 
Plunging downward with a rattle through the night ! 

Ard the wandering Kaffir trembles, for he knows that yonder creep 
Only shadows of the men who climbed before ; 

Stumbling slowly through the darkness, cartridge-laden, up the steep— 
Tis the night-march on Majuba-hill once more. 


And when moaning o’er Majuba, through the gloom the night winds blow, 
Pen the wandering Kaffir heeds the well-known tale ; 
Marks the wraiths of all the fallen, hurrying wildly to and fro, 
Hears the sobs of dying soldiers in the gale. 
But when dark Majuba sees the British infantry once more, 
And sounding out ‘* Last Post” the bugles cease, 
Those restless wraiths will hear the call, obedient as of yore, 
And lulled to sleep at last will rest in peace. 


(Melbourne; Sands & McDougall. Pp. 36. 15.) 


Fiction 


“Fitzjames,”? by Lilian Street. For hero Miss Street gives us a poet 
bo is allowed to get through his part like a demigod ; but because of a 
quaint man-servant of the name of Johnson, and of a particularly irre- 
Sistible girl of the name of Ruth, the book is one which refuses to be put 
cown, 

_ “A Gift from the Grave,” by Edith Wharton. This is a notable 
Piece of work, finely conceived and finely executed. The story as a whole, 
and especially Chapter XIII., give indications of a grip and power which 
tall too rare. (Murray. Pp. 184.) 

{ “Smoke Room Tales,” by S. C. Arnold. Thin yarns, which the 
pate room ” would not tolerate. Boys of ten might like them. (Dean. 

P 32. 6d.) 

“The Influence of Mars,” by va Anstruther. Short stories—or 
NM haps one should say sketches—reprinted from the Westminster Gazette. 
“ts. Anstruther has an undeniable gift; she knows her world, and some 
of these little pieces are very moving. (Richards. Pp. 188. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Mesmerists,” by B. Z. Farjeon. ‘*A novel and a play upon 
! same subject. . . . The play was written first, then the novel.” The 
P Y's Adelphic. (Hutchinson. Pp. 400. 6s.) 

‘The Belle of Toorak,” by #. W. Hornung. An exciting story and 
ell told. The scene is laid in the Australian bush, and there are tramps 
, ohvicts to taste. Moyn the heroine pleases one. (Richards, 
P 226, 35, 6d.) [Continued on p. 28. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


REYENGEFUL FANGS: « Ta: 


‘* The story is written with considerable skill, and there is no want of excitement.” 
Daily Free Press. 
“This volume will be a great treat to all who like stories of adventure. The book 
abounds in thrilling descriptions, and it is interesting from the first page to the last. 
The writer's style is clear and Jucid.”"—Bristol Mercury. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


SOMERLEY: Schoolboy and Under- 


graduate. By GILBERT SwirtT. 


‘Written with the brightness and good spirits of youth, and its irresponsible play- 
fulness will scarcely fail to please any one who can appreciate its hits at undergraduate 
nature,” — Scotsman, 

““ A book to be read through at a sitting. 


The Cambridge scenes are particularl 
well drawn.” —Jl/ustrated London News. : . 


WORKS by the Rev. J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D. 


In crown 8vo. handsomely bound in c'oth, price 6s. 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERI~ 
CAL LIFE IN IRELAND. 
‘“On the whole, we are bound to say Dr. Craig has produced an uncommonly 
interesting book—a book, like himself, warm-hearted, genial, picturesque—a book 
calculated to while away many a tedious hour."—J/rish Ecclesiastical Gazettz. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN MAVERELL: a Tale of the 


Riviera. 

** This novel is one of considerable merit, and well written ; the scenes and charac- 
ters are cleverly conceived, and the episodes from the Franco-German War are graphic 
descriptions of these stirring times. The story is remarkable for construction and 
minuteness of detail, and altogether it is a most enjoyable work.”—Pudlic Opinion. 


In crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A, (Locum 


Tenens); or, the Oxford Man in Ireland. 


‘* A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection of to-day. Enter- 
taining and brisk.”—Academy. 

‘*The sketches of Irish character are most graphically drawn, and the interest is 
thoroughly sustained.”"—News. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





NOW READY. THE THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 


CHINA IN DECAY: 


CONTAINS A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE 
MODERN HISTORY OF CHINA, 
BRITISH AND RUSSIAN RIVAL AIMS, 
SECRET SOCIETIES OF CHINA, 
THE BOXER REBELLION, 
THE PRESENT CRISIS, 
AND THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


420 pages, 5 Maps, and 15 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. ss. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp. 





WORKS ON THE HINDUS, &c. 
HINDU CASTES AND SECTS: an Exposition of the 


Origin of the Hindu Caste System, and the Bearing of the Sects towards each 
other and towards other Religious Systems. By JoGeNpRA Natu Buutta- 
cuaryA, M.A., D.L., Author of ‘‘A Commentary on Hindu Law” &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 

THE HINDOOS AS THEY ARE: a Description of the 
Manners, Customs and Inner Life of Hindoo Society, Bengal. By Suis 
CuuNDER Bose. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY, Vedic and Puranic. By W. J. WiLkrns, 
of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MODERN HINDUISM: being an Account of the Religion and 
Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. Witxins, Author of 
** Hindu Mythology : Vedic and Puranic.” Second Edition. [ln the press. 

THE ETHICS OF ISLAM: a Lecture by the Hon. AMEER ALI, 
C.1.E., Author of “ The Spirit of Islam,” ‘The Personal Law of Mahomedans,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF KESHUB CHUN- 
DER SEN. By P.C. Mazumpar. Second and Cheaper Edition. 2s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HIN- 
DUISM. By Guru Persuap SEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2 CREED LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ARE AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED.— 
State Wants.—25s. each offered for Smith’s ‘‘ New Jersey,” 1765; ‘‘ History 
Virginia,” 1722; Bullock's ‘‘ Virginia,” 1649; Jesse’s ‘* Richard III.,” 1862; Von 
Sybel’s “‘ French Revolution,” 1867, 4 vols. ; Jackson’s “ French Court,” 188r, 2 vols. ; 
** Old Paris,” 1878, 2 vols. ; Lycett, ‘‘ Views in Australia,” 1824; Collyns’ ‘‘ Red 
Deer,” 1862; ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 1869, 3 vols.; ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates,” 1841; 
Moore's ‘‘Alps in 1864"; Stevenson's ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 1882, 2 vols. 1st 
edition. EDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT .- 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Travel, &c. 


‘* Surveying and Exploring in Siam,” by James McCarthy, F.R.G.S. 
An exceptionally entertaining book, profusely illustrated. For a period 
of twelve years (1881-93) the author was engaged in collecting material 
for the compilation of a map of Siam which might form the foundation of a 
national survey system. His experiences and adventures during that 
period are herein pleasantly chronicled. (Murray. Pp. 216.) 

** Sport in War,” by Major-General R. S. S. Baden- Powell, F.R.G.S. 
*** What sort of sport did you have out there?’ is the question with which 
men have, as a rule, greeted one on return from the campaign in Rhodesia.” 
B.-P. not only answers this particular query, but gives us also lively 
chapters on fox-hunting at the Cape, and on various kinds of sport in 
India and Tunis. The volume is admirably got up; there are nineteen 
illustrations by the author, and a preface by Mr. Z. 7. Watson, editor 
of the Badminton Magazine. (Heinemann. Pp. 202.) 

‘* A Walk through the Zoological Gardens,” by F. G. Aflalo. Practi- 
cally a guide to the Zoo, written from the point of view of a naturalist. 
Mr. Aflalo gives many interesting particulars respecting present and former 
denizens of the Regent’s Park enclosure, and the volume is profusely 
llustrated from photographs. It should prove highly popular both with 

arties visiting the Gardens and in the schoolroom. (Sands. Pp. 232. 
35. 6d.) 

*« Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to the Clyde” contains several coloured and 
plain illustrations, a plan of Glasgow, and much indispensable information. 
(Cassell. Pp. 122. 6d.) 

Messrs. Newnes, up to date as ever, issue Part I. of a sixpenny illus- 
trated album, ‘* China To-day : the Yellow Peril,” illustrating in excellent 
style the principal places, incidents, and persons connected with the crisis 
in China. Footnotes accompany the illustrations. (Pp. 16. 6d. net.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘*The Queen Cycling Book,” by Basi/ Crump, assisted by Mrs. A. 
Grafton, with a preface by the late F. Octavius Crump, Q.C. Ladies 
will find here everything they want to know, and everything they ought to 
know, about cycles and cycling, including ‘‘all about free wheels and 
variable gears.” The best handbook of the kind we have seen. (Cox. 
Pp. 162. Is.) 

“The World,” by Lionel W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. Geography 
for schools. Business-like and well arranged. (Black. Pp. 382. 25. 6d.) 

‘**Love in the Stomach, not the Heart,” by John MM. Dagnall. A 
farrago of bad prose and worse rhyme. Tere are some of Mr. Dagnall’s 
titles :—‘* How Pork Made Me Love a Lady,” ‘* Woman: Fried Eels 
and her Beauty Bewitched Him,” ‘* Marriage, Food, and Temper Con- 
sidered,” ‘‘ Woman: Her Beauty I Blame.” An American reviewer has 
written :—‘* While we live we shall keep our mind’s eye fixed on the bril- 
liant planet ‘ Dagnall,’ and our ears open to the splendour of his name, 
the mere mention of which will be associated with glory, wonder, and 
genius.” This—cheap fun though it be—is a good deal funnier than Mr. 
Dagnall. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 94. 2s.) 

** The Way to be Well,” by A/rs. Yorke Smith. Aims at ‘* bringing 
down certain important facts concerning some outraged natural laws, and 
the daily operations and requirements of the body, into the regions of 
ordinary common sense, divesting them of the halo of mystery with which 
n many minds they are still shrouded.” A booklet which every house- 
wife should read and keep by her. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 94. 6d.) 

‘* Fortune Telling,” compiled and edited by Cicely McDonnell. Non- 
sense about ‘‘cards” and ‘‘ crystal gazing” and ‘* Napoleon’s Book of 
Fate.” The knave of clubs, for example, means, ‘a sincere but hasty 
friend—also a dark man’s thoughts.” There is no credit either in the 
compilation or publication of such stuff. (Dean. Pp. 80. 15.) 


Pamphlets 


‘* Britain and Boer Independence,” by Edouard Naville. Translated 
by Af, Vetch, who in his preface: ‘‘ Like its admirable predecessor, this 
study is characterised by clearness and conciseness, absence of sentimen- 
tality, and a thorough acquaintance with the subject under treatment. 
The British public will no doubt appreciate it as the unbiassed opinion of 
the enlightened portion of our European neighbours.” Practically, the 
brochure is a continuation of ‘* The Transvaal Question,” issued some 
ime ago by the same publishers. (Blackwood. Pp. 64. 6d.) 

‘*The Truth about the Transvaal,” by [William Robins. A plain 
statement of the facts about the Transvaal ‘‘ gathered from the despatches 
between the Boer Governments and the official report of the Bloemfontein 
Conference.” The pamphlet is in its seventh edition, and the proceeds 
of its sale are to be given to “ The Soldiers of the Queen Relief Fund.” 
(Effingham Wilson, 11 Royal Exchange, E.C. 1s.) 





SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE. Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 
Cars only. Engadine Express.— Daily to Bale, Ziirich, and Coire, for the 
Engadine. With Special Cars for Lucerne and Interlaken. Carlsbad 
Express. —Daily to Frankfort, Nuremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, Franz- 
ensbad, &c.), and Carlsbad. Sud Express.—Daily to Biarritz and 
Madrid. Tri-Weekly to Lisbon. Also Nord Express, Trans-Siberian 
Express, Luchon Express, Royan Express, Orient Express, Ardennes 
Express, &c. &c.—For further details, to reserve places, and tickets, apply 
to THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 14 Cockspur Street, 
S.W. ‘* The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 
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‘South Africa: Personal Experiences and Impressions,” by Join 
Dickie. Pleasant, if somewhat elementary, sketches of an ante-war tow 
through South Africa, including Ladysmith, Johannesburg, Pretoria, ang 
Kimberley. This tale may be new to others than South Africans; «] 
am sorry I have very bad news for you, Rhodes,” said he who first told 
Mr. Rhodes of the fire at his house. ‘‘ What?” he asked, with » 
excited look. ‘** Groote Schuur is burned down,” was the answer, « 
thank God!” was the reply. ‘I thought you were going to say thy 
Jameson was dead. We can build up Groote Schuur again; we coy 
not have built up Jameson.” (Kelso: J. & J. H. Rutherford. Londog, 
H. R. Allenson. Pp. 107. Is ) 

From the South African Vigilance Committee and the Imperial Sou, 
African Association come these drochures: **The Black Man and th 
War,” ‘President Kruger’s Retrogressive Policy,” ‘* The Anti-Britig, 
Crusade in South Africa ”—vigorousand informative. (66 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.) 


Reviews and Magazines 


The principal contents of the new Fortnightly include an article 
the ‘* Art of Watts,” by Arthur Symons, and an informing paper on th 
‘* Armaments of Seven Navies,” by John Holt Schooling. “ Diplom. 
ticus ” writes about our policy—or the want of it—in China with his usm 
force and insight, and Mr. George Gissing continues his story “ By the 
Ionian Sea.” The Contemporary contains notable contributions by F, B 
Garrett, Emerson Bainbridge, M.P., Arthur Symons, W. H. D. Rong, 
Sir Walter Foster, M.P., and ‘*A Staff Officer,” the latter of whop 
throws an interesting light on the relation between war and the drill-book, 
Macmitlan’s is to the fore as usual with much seasonable matter, a pape 
on ‘The Sins of Lord Salisbury” included, There are the customay 
literary and fictional features. The Editor of the Argosy is evidently ben 
on bringing his charge to the forefront. In addition to a clever storyhy 
Mr. George Gissing, the Special Summer (August) Number contains a 
article on Grant Allen by Andrew Lang, a story by the late Stephen 
Crane, and a delightful description of Siena by Augustus J. C. Har 
Mr. Morrah himself contributes a poem called ‘“‘ The Vigil: a Legend d 
Pekin,” and some notable lines entitled ‘‘ Night in the Desert” a 
supplied by Mr. J. S. Phillimore. In the /d/er admirers of Mr. Ma 
Beerbohm’s cartoons will find a very pretty picture of Mr. S. H. Sime don 
in the true Maxian manner. There are also verses by B. Paul Neuma, 
R M. Eassie, and others ; a capital sketch of manners in the East Eni 
as revealed at a ‘* Mothers’ Meeting”; and the continuation of Boob 
Tarkington’s entertaining story of Monsieur Beaucaire. The illustration 
are very good ; but we do not think that Mr. Sime’s conception of Spring. 
heeled Jack does that worthy too much justice. The Cem/wry is literally 
crowded with fine pictures, and the letterpress, of course, is everything 
that it should be. Mr. Morley continues his papers on Oliver Cromwell, ant 
Sir Walter Besant has an article descriptive of the riverside of East London 
In the August Blackwood Captain Aylmer Haldane, of the Gordon High 
landers, gives some interesting particulars about the escape of sundy 
persons from Pretoria, including Winston Churchill, Lieut.-Colonel & 
Henry Smith, K.C.B., writes chattily about ‘ Retrievers,” and therear 
papers on the war operations in South Africa, ‘‘ Distracted China,” ani 
the Government’s “‘ Sixth Session.”” Fiction is represented by an excellet 
short story entitled ‘* Priscilla Hobbes.” The Strand contains, amog 
other items, an interesting account of the ‘‘cleverest child in the world.’ 
She (she is a she of course) was born on February 10, 1897 ; she hal 
never been rocked, carried, or put to sleep; her foster parents “har 
always treated her with the utmost kindness and courtesy,” and now at tk 
mature age of three years and two months she reads English, German, am 
French, is quite proficient in translating French and German into English 
and typewrites ‘* very nicely ” without copy. And her name is Viola. Om 
wonders what Shakespeare would have thought about her. Among th 
more notable features of the Cormhi// are an article ‘* Dorset Humour,” ¥ 
Sir Robert Edgcumbe, and a story entitled ‘*Abner the Humbug,” § 
Francis H. Hardy. We have also received the August issue of the Wit 
World Magazine, which is full of readable matter and interesting illus» 
tions, and the August issues of the Humanitarian, Chambers’s Jour 
and S¢. Nicholas. 
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CLAIM FOR THEIR 


PICTORIAL POSTER WORK 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 
HARMONIOUS COLOURING. 
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THE NEW UNDERGROUND 


A LONG, cool iron tube forty feet down into the bowels of the 
earth! The prospect is irresistible. So, leaving the sweltering 
crowd at the Mansion House to its broiling ’buses, we descend 
some twenty steps from the street level, and find ourselves in- 
yolved in a series of labyrinthine passages named after the streets 
above them. Here is the subterranean Threadneedle Street, and 
Lombard Street, and Cornhill, and King William Street, clothed 
in white tiles, looking like a series of baths, and all so fresh, clean, 
and cool. And here is the booking office for the Central London 
Railway—that cool iron tube thirty feet further down. It was a 
theological belief of our childhood that the further down you went 
the hotter you became. The belief remains, but the fact has 
changed. We owe the proof of it to the Central London Railway. 
Ithas changed many other fixed notions. In travelling by Tube 
you do not need to say where you are going ; you buy a ticket for 
twopence from a nice new booking clerk and go where you like. 
Twopence purchases all the electric railway has to offer you ; it 
asks no more, it will take no less. That probably accounts for the 
fresh, sweet manners of the booking clerk. He has no complicated 
fares and arithmetics to trouble him ; he takes twopence and gives 
you a paper ticket. In five minutes he can learn the change for 
twopence out of any coin in the realm, and do the thing asleep. He 
sits there cool and smiling with piles of fourpences before him, 
Tis an idyllic occupation we have often dreamed of, and must 
remember against the evil days. You are not permitted tu keep 
your ticket ; that is another established usage gone by the board. 
You drop it in a churn, or a beehive—we are not sure which—a 
man turns a handle, it disappears, and, we are informed, is imme- 
diately converted into dividends by hydraulic process, Why you do 
notat once drop your twopence into the churn we can’t say. Perhaps 
the copper is merely for good faith, and not necessarily for publi- 
cation ; but the fact remains that you cannot pass in without drop- 
ping a ticket in the churn, whereas you may pay twopence and not 
travel at all. Once past the churn you go down in a lift ; it sounds 
absurd, but down you go. There are keys and gates and jailers, 
and a general condemned-cell air, pretty much as we used to 
imagine things in the days when we believed the further down you 
went the hotter you became. There is the same lack of curiosity 
about who you are, what your class is, or where you think you are 
going. There you are ; you are welcome. 

We arrive at the bottom with a gentle bump, and step out into 
—the Tube. It is most unmistakably a tube. It is also cool. 
White tiles adorn it: very white, very cool. There are side pas- 
sages that lead to another tube, called the up-line. And there is a 
peculiar odour, familiar and depressing, but of what we cannot at 
the moment recall. With a moan and rattle up goes the cage that 
brought us down; away up to the blessed air by the Mansion 
House, to the crowds in the streets, sweltering but free ; to the 
traffic, to the policeman, to the dear old life—Lord! how we 
shall love it if ever we get up again. But at present we are down 
here in this tube, apparently free, with the choice of another tube 
to wander in, amid a group of silent mortals like ourselves striving 
to look at ease ; and that peculiar odour of ——? Decidedly the 
place is modelled on those early theological beliefs. Suddenly a 
rushing sound is heard ; something approaches, and out of the 
main pipe comes an object resembling a large steam plough. It 
is the motor. Behind it follows the carriages ; they at least are 
familiar, although the way into them is by rattling gates and 
jailers’ keys, “Seats, please!” The remarkable thing about the 
interior of the carriages is that each seat is clearly defined and 
Partitioned for one person. Here in the Tube at least one can 
claim a special and particular seat. In this electric hole the fat 
man can inspire no terror; nor the fat woman neither. These 
chair-arms are strong and rigid ; if the seat will not hold him or 
her, she or he must stand. We are off ; we are fairly in the Tube. 
The motion is soft and gliding, the electric lamps most bright and 
Comfortable. And the voice of the jailer cries : “ The next station 
isthe General Post Office.” Rattle go the gates, but the voice sounds 
Sincere, In spite of appearances and the early theology, the man 
does seem to have an honest belief that we are bound for the General 
Post Office, will arrive there, and can go up to the old comfortable 
aironce more. And that man opposite is positively reading a news- 
Paper, looking on this first day of the Electric Tube as if he had 
been travelling here for many years. Is it bounce? Does he 
delude us? Is he a conspirator? Ave we sixty feet nearer— 
eternal cold? “General Post Office.” Clearly we may go out if 
we choose. Weill give it another chance. The same rattling of 
Sates again. “ Next station is Chancery Lane.” How kind this 
Proclamation is ; for you can see the station names for yourself, 
Which is more than you can do on the Metropolitan, where they 
don’t tell you. “Chancery Lane.” Some get out. Quite clearly 





the thing is genuine. You may go up if you choose. In thar 
case we'll have the value of the twopence and sit still. We find 
we can real our newspaper in perfect comfort. The motion of 
the train is so steady that writing is easy. There is no dust, no 
smoke, and we have reached Oxford Circus in ten minutes from 
the City. Just think of getting to Peter Robinson’s door in ten 
minutes after release from the Mansion House. The Tube has 
a great future. There is a tremendous draught of air, which 
attacks one’s legs every time a station is reached, doubtless due to- 
the suction of the train in the narrow tube ; and the air has an 
odour of—of—— ? 

At “ Marble Arch” we receive quite a crew of gaily-dressed 
folks, including ladies and children, evidently come to see the 
Tube. Personally, after two more stations, we are convinced of 
its sincerity, its advantages, and its economy. We have travelled 
every day by Tube since that opening one, and have even 
ascended by the stairs instead of the lift. There are 126 steps at 
Notting Hill Gate, and the smell—well, it is no worse than a City 
church, 


AFTER THE WAR 


SOUTH AFRICAN OPINION 


Cape Town 


THE scrappy summaries to hand of certain speeches of British 
Ministers have raised some fears on this side as to the just- 
ness of the settlement to follow the war. It may be—probably 
is—true that the intentions of the Imperial Government cover all 
that we desire ; but South Africans must be pardoned if, with the 
memories of the “kinglet” partition of Zululand and the post- 
Majuba Transvaal fiasco, they have their doubts, and they are 
determined not to let judgment go by default this time. 

Said ex-Judge Kotze to me the other day : “ Compromise has 
had its day in South Africa, and has invariably failed. Thorough- 
ness must have its turn now.” 

The Boer is dogged and pertinacious to a degree when he has. 
the ghost of a foothold left ; but once thoroughly beaten off his 
own peculiar field, he has sufficient common sense to recognise 
the fact, and make the best of his new location. He wants to rule 
as lord over all men, black or white ; but once prove to him that 
this is impossible, he is not so particular as some people think as 
to the exact shape that the régzme of equality is to assume. 

Some months ago I had a conversation with a representative 
Transvaal burgher, who had fought against us in 1881, and whose 
loyalty to the Vierkleur is unmistakable. Pointing out to him the 
justice of the demands of the Uitlanders, I asked why he and his 
fellows did not make some decent concessions to them, and thereby 
incorporate them definitely into their State, and for ever safeguard 
its independence. Said he: “And what good would our inde- 
pendence have been to us? Lookhere! I hate the English flag 
as much as any man, but I would rather see the Transvaal a 
British colony—even a Crown Colony—than a Republic bossed by 
Uitlanders. There were two dogs in the Transvaal. They could 
never lie down together. One must be top dog, and it is bad for 
the one who is under. But I did not want to be under dog, and 
now there is a third big dog to keep us both down.” 

This, I am certain, expresses the feelings of thousands of 
Transvaal Boers, and goes far to explain why they have entered 
upon the present suicidal war. They 4mew that concessions 
meant that the Uitlander was going to rule. They 4mew that war 
could only result at the worst in annexation, and that this would 
not mean a more complete surrender of power than becoming a 
Uitlander Republic. They opfed in the offchance of victory 
giving them the power of becoming a dominant caste all over 
South Africa. And so they cheerfully staked a few lives on the 
lattet card. Autonomy is nothing to them unless it means the 
autonomy of a race and a language. Of course Hofmeyr and the 
Toezicht did not reason in this way; but then, although they 
share the back-veldt Boer’s ideal, they differ from him in the 
matter of the road to the goal. Nothing is more certain than 
that the Transvaal Boer will accept annexation, af/er a complete 
military beating, with at least as much equanimity as any other 
possible result of defeat. 
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Travel, &c. 


*« Surveying and Exploring in Siam,” by James McCarthy, F.R.G.S. 
An exceptionally entertaining book, profusely illustrated. For a period 
of twelve years (1881-93) the author was engaged in collecting material 
for the compilation of a map of Siam which might form the foundation of a 
national survey system. His experiences and adventures during that 
period are herein pleasantly chronicled. (Murray. Pp. 216.) 

** Sport in War,” by Major-General R. S. S. Baden- Powell, F.R.G.S. 
**« What sort of sport did you have out there?’ is the question with which 
men have, as a rule, greeted one on return from the campaign in Rhodesia.” 
B.-P. not only answers this particular query, but gives us also lively 
chapters on fox-hunting at the Cape, and on various kinds of sport in 
India and Tunis. The volume is admirably got up; there are nineteen 
illustrations by the author, and a preface by M/r. Z. 7. Watson, editor 
of the Badminton Magazine. (Heinemann. Pp. 202.) 

«A Walk through the Zoological Gardens,” by F. G. Aflalo. Practi- 
cally a guide to the Zoo, written from the point of view of a naturalist. 
Mr. Aflalo gives many interesting particulars respecting present and former 
denizens of the Regent’s Park enclosure, and the volume is profusely 
Illustrated from photographs. It should prove highly popular both with 

arties visiting the Gardens and in the schoolroom. (Sands. Pp. 232. 
35. 6d.) 

*« Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to the Clyde” contains several coloured and 
plain illustrations, a plan of Glasgow, and much indispensable information. 
(Cassell. Pp. 122. 6d.) 

Messrs. Newnes, up to date as ever, issue Part I. of a sixpenny illus- 
trated album, ‘* China To-day : the Yellow Peril,” illustrating in excellent 
style the principal places, incidents, and persons connected with the crisis 
in China. Footnotes accompany the illustrations. (Pp. 16. 6d. net.) 


Miscellaneous 


**The Queen Cycling Book,” by Basi/ Crump, assisted by Mrs. A. 
Grafton, with a preface by the late F. Octavius Crump, Q.C. Ladies 
will find here everything they want to know, and everything they ought to 
know, about cycles and cycling, including ‘‘all about free wheels and 
variable gears.” The best handbook of the kind we have seen. (Cox. 
Pp. 162. Is.) 

“*The World,” by Lionel W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. Geography 
for schools. Business-like and well arranged. (Black. Pp. 382. 2s. 6d.) 

**Love in the Stomach, not the Heart,” by John A. Dagnall. A 
farrago of bad prose and worse rhyme. Tlere are some of Mr. Dagnall’s 
titles :—‘*‘ How Pork Made Me Love a Lady,” ‘* Woman: Fried Eels 
and her Beauty Bewitched Him,” ‘* Marriage, Food, and Temper Con- 
sidered,” ‘‘ Woman: Her Beauty I Blame.” An American reviewer has 
written :—‘* While we live we shall keep our mind’s eye fixed on the bril- 
liant planet ‘ Dagnall,’ and our ears open to the splendour of his name, 
the mere mention of which will be associated with glory, wonder, and 
genius.” This—cheap fun though it be—is a good deal funnier than Mr. 
Dagnall. (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 94. 2s.) 

‘* The Way to be Well,” by Afrs. Yorke Smith. Aims at ‘* bringing 
down certain important facts concerning some outraged natural laws, and 
the daily operations and requireménts of the body, into the regions of 
ordinary common sense, divesting them of the halo of mystery with which 
n many minds they are still shrouded.” A booklet which every house- 
wife should read and keep by her. (Wells Gardner. Pp. 94. 6d.) 

‘* Fortune Telling,” compiled and edited by Cicely McDonnell. Non- 
sense about ‘‘cards” and ‘crystal gazing” and ‘* Napoleon’s Book of 
Fate.” The knave of clubs, for example, means, ‘‘a sincere but hasty 
friend—also a dark man’s thoughts.” There is no credit either in the 
compilation or publication of such stuff. (Dean. Pp. 80. 15.) 


Pamphlets 


‘* Britain and Boer Independence,” by Edouard Naville. Translated 
by Af. Vetch, who in his preface: ‘* Like its admirable predecessor, this 
study is characterised by clearness and conciseness, absence of sentimen- 
tality, and a thorough acquaintance with the subject under treatment. 
The British public will no doubt appreciate it as the unbiassed opinion of 
the enlightened portion of our European neighbours.” Practically, the 
brochure is a continuation of ** The Transvaal Question,” issued some 
ime ago by the same publishers. (Blackwood. Pp. 64. 6d.) 

“The Truth about the Transvaal,” by [William Robins. A plain 
statement of the facts about the Transvaal “‘ gathered from the despatches 
between the Boer Governments and the official report of the Bloemfontein 
Conference.” The pamphlet is in its seventh edition, and the proceeds 
of its sale are to be given to ‘‘ The Soldiers of the Queen Relief Fund.” 
(Effingham Wilson, 11 Royal Exchange, E.C. 1s.) 





SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE. Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 
Cars only. Engadine Express.— Daily to Bale, Ziirich, and Coire, for the 
Engadine. With Special Cars for Lucerne and Interlaken. Carlsbad 
Express.—Daily to Frankfort, Nuremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, Franz- 
ensbad, &c.), and Carlsbad. Sud Express.—Daily to Biarritz and 
Madrid. Tri-Weekly to Lisbon. Also Nord Express, Trans-Siberian 
Express, Luchon Express, Royan Express, Orient Express, Ardennes 
Express, &c. &c.—For further details, to reserve places, and tickets, apply 
to THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR Company, 14 Cockspur Street, 
S.W. ‘* The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 
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“South Africa: Personal Experiences and Impressions,” by 
Dickie. Pleasant, if somewhat elementary, sketches of an ante-way toe 
through South Africa, including Ladysmith, Johannesburg, Pretoria, ani 
Kimberley. This tale may be new to others than South Africans; «j 
am sorry I have very bad news for you, Rhodes,” said he who first iy 
Mr. Rhodes of the fire at his house. ‘‘ What?” he asked, with» 
excited look. ‘* Groote Schuur is burned down,” was the answer, « 
thank God!” was the reply. ‘‘I thought you were going to sayjy 
Jameson was dead. We can build up Groote Schuur again; we could 
not have built up Jameson.” (Kelso: J. & J. H. Rutherford. Lond, 
H. R. Allenson. Pp. 107. Is ) 

From the South African Vigilance Committee and the Imperial Soy 
African Association come these brochures: ‘*The Black Man and th 
War,” ‘President Kruger’s Retrogressive Policy,” ‘‘ The Anti-Britig 
Crusade in South Africa ”—vigorousand informative. (66 Victoria Stree, 
London, S.W.) 


Reviews and Magazines 


The principal contents of the new Fortnightly include an article » 
the ‘* Art of Watts,” by Arthur Symons, and an informing paper on th 
‘* Armaments of Seven Navies,” by John Holt Schooling. “ Diplom, 
ticus ” writes about our policy—or the want of it—in China with his usyj 
force and insight, and Mr. George Gissing continues his story * By th 
Ionian Sea.” The Contemporary contains notable contributions by FB 
Garrett, Emerson Bainbridge, M.P., Arthur Symons, W. H. D, Roug, 
Sir Walter Foster, M.P., and ‘*A Staff Officer,” the latter of whop 
throws an interesting light on the relation between war and the drill-boo, 
Macmillan’s is to the fore as usual with much seasonable matter, & pape 
on “The Sins of Lord Salisbury” included. There are the customay 
literary and fictional features. The Editor of the Argosy is evidently ber 
on bringing his charge to the forefront. In addition to a clever story 
Mr. George Gissing, the Special Summer (August) Number contains a 
article on Grant Allen by Andrew Lang, a story by the late Steph 
Crane, and a delightful description of Siena by Augustus J. C. Har 
Mr. Morrah himself contributes a poem called ‘* The Vigil: a Legend d 
Pekin,” and some notable lines entitled ‘* Night in the Desert” a 
supplied by Mr. J. S. Phillimore. In the /d/er admirers of Mr. Ma 
Beerbohm’s cartoons will find a very pretty picture of Mr. S. H. Sime dow 
in the true Maxian manner. There are also verses by B, Paul Neuma, 
R M. Eassie, and others ; a capital sketch of manners in the East Ex 
as revealed at a ‘* Mothers’ Meeting”; and the continuation of Boob 
Tarkington’s entertaining story of Monsieur Beaucaire. The illustrations 
are very good ; but we do not think that Mr. Sime’s conception of Spring 
heeled Jack does that worthy too much justice. The Century is literalh 
crowded with fine pictures, and the letterpress, of course, is everythin 
that it should be. Mr. Morley continues his papers on Oliver Cromwell, and 
Sir Walter Besant has an article descriptive of the riverside of East London 
In the August Blackwood Captain Aylmer Haldane, of the Gordon High 
landers, gives some interesting particulars about the escape of sundy 
persons from Pretoria, including Winston Churchill, Lieut.-Colonel $i 
Henry Smith, K.C.B., writes chattily about ‘ Retrievers,” and therear 
papers on the war operations in South Africa, ‘‘ Distracted China,” asi 
the Government’s ‘‘ Sixth Session.” Fiction is represented by an excellet 
short story entitled ‘* Priscilla Hobbes.” The Strand contains, amom 
other items, an interesting account of the ‘‘cleverest child in the world’ 
She (she is a she of course) was born on February 10, 1897; she hal 
never been rocked, carried, or put to sleep; her foster parents “har 
always treated her with the utmost kindness and courtesy,” and now at th 
mature age of three years and two months she reads English, German, atl 
French, is quite proficient in translating French and German into English 
and typewrites “‘ very nicely ” without copy. And her nameis Viola. On 
wonders what Shakespeare would have thought about her. Among th 
more notable features of the Cormhi// are an article ‘* Dorset Humour,” ¥ 
Sir Robert Edgcumbe, and a story entitled ‘Abner the Humbug,” § 
Francis H. Hardy. We have also received the August issue of the Wit 
World Magazine, which is full of readable matter and interesting illustm 
tions, and the August issues of the Humanitarian, Chambers’s Tourn, 
and S¢. Nicholas. 
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THE NEW UNDERGROUND 


A LONG, cool iron tube forty feet down into the bowels of the 
earth! The prospect is irresistible. So, leaving the sweltering 
crowd at the Mansion House to its broiling buses, we descend 
some twenty steps from the street level, and find ourselves in- 
yolved in a series of labyrinthine passages named after the streets 
above them. Here is the subterranean Threadneedle Street, and 
Lombard Street, and Cornhill, and King William Street, clothed 
in white tiles, looking like a series of baths, and all so fresh, clean, 
and cool. And here is the booking office for the Central London 
Railway—that cool iron tube thirty feet further down. It was a 
theological belief of our childhood that the further down you went 
the hotter you became. The belief remains, but the fact has 
changed. We owe the proof of it to the Central London Railway. 
Ithas changed many other fixed notions. In travelling by Tube 

do not need to say where you are going ; you buy a ticket for 
twopence from a nice new booking clerk and go where you like. 
Twopence purchases all the electric railway has to offer you ; it 
asks no more, it will take no less. That probably accounts for the 
fresh, sweet manners of the booking clerk. He has no complicated 
fares and arithmetics to trouble him ; he takes twopence and gives 
youa paper ticket. In five minutes he can learn the change for 
twopence out of any coin in the realm, and do the thing asleep. He 
sits there cool and smiling with piles of fourpences before him. 
Tis an idyllic occupation we have often dreamed of, and must 
remember against the evil days. You are not permitted tu keep 
your ticket ; that is another established usage gone by the board. 
You drop it in a churn, or a beehive—we are not sure which—a 
man turns a handle, it disappears, and, we are informed, is imme- 
diately converted into dividends by hydraulic process. Why you do 
notat once drop your twopence into the churn we can’t say. Perhaps 
the copper is merely for good faith, and not necessarily for publi- 
cation ; but the fact remains that you cannot pass in without drop- 
ping a ticket in the churn, whereas you may pay twopence and not 
travel at all. Once past the churn you go down in a lift ; it sounds 
absurd, but down you go. There are keys and gates and jailers, 
and a general condemned-cell air, pretty much as we used to 
imagine things in the days when we believed the further down you 
went the hotter you became. There is the same lack of curiosity 
about who you are, what your class is, or where you think you are 
going. There you are ; you are welcome. 

We arrive at the bottom with a gentle bump, and step out into 
—the Tube. It is most unmistakably a tube. It is also cool. 
White tiles adorn it: very white, very cool. There are side pas- 
sages that lead to another tube, called the up-line. And there is a 
peculiar odour, familiar and depressing, but of what we cannot at 
the moment recall. With a moan and rattle up goes the cage that 
brought us down; away up to the blessed air by the Mansion 
House, to the crowds in the streets, sweltering but free ; to the 
traffic, to the policeman, to the dear old life—Lord! how we 
shall love it if ever we get up again. But at present we are down 
here in this tube, apparently free, with the choice of another tube 
to wander in, amid a group of silent mortals like ourselves striving 
to look at ease ; and that peculiar odour of ——? Decidedly the 
place is modelled on those early theological beliefs. Suddenly a 
tushing sound is heard ; something approaches, and out of the 
main pipe comes an object resembling a large steam plough. It 
is the motor. Behind it follows the carriages ; they at least are 
familiar, although the way into them is by rattling gates and 
jailers’ keys. “Seats, please!” The remarkable thing about the 
interior of the carriages is that each seat is clearly defined and 
partitioned for one person. Here in the Tube at least one can 
chim a special and particular seat. In this electric hole the fat 
man can inspire no terror; nor the fat woman neither. These 
chair-arms are strong and rigid ; if the seat will not hold him or 
her, she or he must stand. We are off ; we are fairly in the Tube. 
The motion is soft and gliding, the electric lamps most bright and 
comfortable. And the voice of the jailer cries : “ The next station 
isthe General Post Office.” Rattle go the gates, but the voice sounds 
Sincere. In spite of appearances and the early theology, the man 
does seem to have an honest belief that we are bound for the General 
Post Office, will arrive there, and can go up to the old comfortable 
aironce more. And that man opposite is positively reading a news- 
Paper, looking on this first day of the Electric Tube as if he had 
been travelling here for many years. Is it bounce? Does he 
delude us? Is he a conspirator? Ave we sixty feet nearer— 
ternal cold? “ General Post Office.” Clearly we may go out if 
wechoose. We'll give it another chance. The same rattling of 
Sates again. “ Next station is Chancery Lane.” How kind this 
Proclamation is ; for you can see the station names for yourself, 
Which is more than you can do on the Metropolitan, where they 
don’t tell you. “Chancery Lane.” Some get out. Quite clearly 
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the thing is genuine. You may go up if you choose. In thag 
case we'll have the value of the twopence and sit still. We find 
we can real our newspaper in perfect comfort. The motion of 
the train is so steady that writing is easy. There is no dust, no 
smoke, and we have reached Oxford Circus in ten minutes from 
the City. Just think of getting to Peter Robinson’s door in ten 
minutes after release from the Mansion House. The Tube has 
a great future. There is a tremendous draught of air, which 
attacks one’s legs every time a station is reached, doubtless due to- 
the suction of the train in the narrow tube ; and the air has an 
odour of—of—— ? 

At “Marble Arch” we receive quite a crew of gaily-dressed 
folks, including ladies and children, evidently come to see the 
Tube. Personally, after two more stations, we are convinced of 
its sincerity, its advantages, and its economy. We have travelled 
every day by Tube since that opening one, and have even 
ascended by the stairs instead of the lift. There are 126 steps at 
Notting Hill Gate, and the smell—well, it is no worse than a City 
church. 


AFTER THE WAR 


SOUTH AFRICAN OPINION 


Cape Town 


THE scrappy summaries to hand of certain speeches of British 
Ministers have raised some fears on this side as to the just- 
ness of the settlement to follow the war. It may be—probably 
is—true that the intentions of the Imperial Government cover all 
that we desire ; but South Africans must be pardoned if, with the 
memories of the “kinglet” partition of Zululand and the post- 
Majuba Transvaal fiasco, they have their doubts, and they are 
determined not to let judgment go by default this time. 

Said ex-Judge Kotze to me the other day : “ Compromise has 
had its day in South Africa, and has invariably failed. Thorough- 
ness must have its turn now.” 

The Boer is dogged and pertinacious to a degree when he has. 
the ghost of a foothold left ; but once thoroughly beaten off his 
own peculiar field, he has sufficient common sense to recognise 
the fact, and make the best of his new location. He wants to rule 
as lord over all men, black or white ; but once prove to him that 
this is impossible, he is not so particular as some people think as 
to the exact shape that the régzme of equality is to assume. 

Some months ago I had a conversation with a representative 
Transvaal burgher, who had fought against us in 1881, and whose 
loyalty to the Vierkleur is unmistakable. Pointing out to him the 
justice of the demands of the Uitlanders, I asked why he and his 
fellows did not make some decent concessions to them, and thereby 
incorporate them definitely into their State, and for ever safeguard 
its independence. Said he: “And what good would our inde- 
pendence have been to us? Lookhere! I hate the English flag 
as much as any man, but I would rather see the Transvaal a 
British colony—even a Crown Colony—than a Republic bossed by 
Uitlanders. There were two dogs in the Transvaal. They could 
never lie down together. One must be top dog, and it is bad for 
the one who is under. But I did not want to be under dog, and 
now there is a third big dog to keep us both down.” 

This, I am certain, expresses the feelings of thousands of 
Transvaal Boers, and goes far to explain why they have entered 
upon the present suicidal war. They Avew that concessions 
meant that the Uitlander was going to rule. They 4mew that war 
could only result at the worst in annexation, and that this would 
not mean a more complete surrender of power than becoming a 
Uitlander Republic. They Zofed in the offchance of victory 
giving them the power of becoming a dominant caste all over 
South Africa. And so they cheerfully staked a few lives on the 
latter card. Autonomy is nothing to them unless it means the 
autonomy of a race and a language. Of course Hofmeyr and the 
Toezicht did not reason in this way; but then, although they 
share the back-veldt Boer’s ideal, they differ from him in the 
matter of the road to the goal. Nothing is more certain than 
that the Transvaal Boer will accept annexation, affer a complete 
military beating, with at least as much equanimity as any other 
possible result of defeat. 
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“ Pleasant Enjoyment and Diversion.” 









NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 











THE 


The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. 

Lord ROSEBERY. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
ELLEN TERRY. 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 

CECIL JOHN RHODES. 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 

Lord LISTER. 

“* There should be room for such a volume. There are thirty ‘ portraits’ and three 


“ memories,’ and there is a pleasant variety in the mode of treatment, as most of the 
portraits were written by different people.”—Daily Graphic. 





“ Pleasant enjoyment and diversion may be found in passing from portrait to p>rtrait. 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery lead the way ; then come the Kaiser, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Russell of Killowen, Ellen Terry, 
the Queen-Regent of Spain, Sir William Harcourt, Emile Zola, and more than a score 
of others as variously gifted as those mentioned.” —Scotsman. 


“‘ They are personal in the sense that they deal very directly and familiarly with the 
subject, but without anything in the way of spite or ill-will. Very well done, and reveal 
the man in his habit as he lives.” —Bristol Mercury. 


‘* Are certainly worthy of republication.”—County Gentleman. 


**A really delightful hook. They are excellently well done. Not one contains a 
single page of dulness. The portraits are appreciative, as might have been expected, 
but still friendliness has not forbidden a good deal of candid criticism—of the just, not 
the venomous description, however. It is the best book we have met with for many a 
fong day, and it deserves a big meed of success."— Weekly Dispatch. 


“It should become popular not only with those who are anxious as to the lives of 
great men merely out of curiosity, but to writers and historians of our time; and with all 
who take an interest in the study of human character in all its varied phases.” 

Morning Herald. 


“The title speaks for itself, and among the people we (ought to) know are the 
Kaiser, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain, the Queen-Regent of Spain, Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the Pope, Abdul Hamid, and Queen Wilhelmina. We should be delighted 
to know all these people, and Mr. Hurd’s book does its best for us in giving us breezy 
little pieces of writing describing each subject from a friend's point of view. This 
collection of essays is as welcome as ‘ The Outlook’ itself."—St. ¥Yames's Budget. 








PLEASANT ODES. 











By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 
Including addresses to 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Mr. BALFOUR. 


Mr. T ' 
Sir HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- r. TIM HEALY 
MAN. Mr. KRUGER. 


Lord ROBERTS. Dr. LEYDS, &e. 
Reprinted from ‘‘ The Outlook.” 
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Hducational 


—— 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHO9, 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. 













, for _NTLEM Mild yet £1,43 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesses and Hes 
excellent visiting masters. Individual care and teaching, combined with family life ang 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWy E. | 





GUILDFORD. . 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS ar 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public School 


Inclusive Fees 80 or roo guineas a year, according to age. 


Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL, 













PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN. 

TLEMEN'’S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 
years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a profession. —Addres 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 












Under! 
; eee Canada, 
(CCOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS,~ §& 494 issue 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship ; Navy, &c. Mog Transfers 
healthy locality (¢eath-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60a : 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, MAL Financ 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, Dominio! 











The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK is as 
follows: Four lines, 38.3; per line after, 9d. A liberal 
discount is allowed upon serial orders. 












CH 





PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900, 























4TH 
(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Paid-uy 

Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships Reserve 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo. 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post Reserve 
free, 1s. 4d. the ( 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 

A selection of Prospectuses will also be esnt if desired and particulars of requirements a > 
are given. tous Branc 
T° SCHOOLMASTERS.—With Connection. With or Without 

Capital. A Co-operative Scheme. . Deposits 
An established and growing SCHOOL in one of the Home Counties, with large 
estate and admirable building facilities (fees £90 to £100), good teaching staff and first- 
class equipment (Senior and Junior Houses), desires to meet with suitable gentleman of 
good teaching ability (graduate), with connection of not less than 10 boys, with or with- 
out capital, with view to co operative scheme for House Mastership and staff appoint- 
——— 





ment (possibly eventual Headmastership). Exceptional references given and required.— 
Address, private communication first instance, WARDEN, care of F, Romer, Esq, 
Solicitor, 4 Copthall Chambers, London, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 









AFF 











FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 











The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &€., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. f 4 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 15. ; additional weeks, 125. 
each. 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from te 


S taries 
patrsesened Professor PATRICK GEDDES. 


Mr. T. R. MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 








FOUNDED 
1807. 























DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Mr. Crosland is an entertaining satirist and he 
appears to be able to ‘jerk a poim’ with the facility which Artemus Ward claimed in 
the same literary exercise.” 


OBSERVER,— Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 
ACADEMY.—“ Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’ ” 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, 
| foreign risks being undertaken, 

| THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000, 000. Damage 7 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantagé 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agent® 







G. W. STEVENS. 








Joint Secretaries {3 E. RATLIFFE 
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HANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- 





Reserve Fund, 


+ £1,438:357- Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
+ and Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
Cand MONTREAL, 

— General Manager— 

WN, E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal, 
faces LONDON OFFICE— 


bok § 22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 





— 

EN. && Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
eight MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G, 

den THOMAS SKINNER, Esq, 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

— Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

[S.— 9B and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Most Transfers. 





. A Financial Agents of the Government of the 
— Dominion of Canada, 
—— ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
is as 
iberal 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 
= 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
00, 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
Beldep Capital ...sccccccccsccsccccece £1,600,000 
larships Reserve Fund ....cccccccccccsccccccce £835,000 
s. Post Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 
Be Chatter oc cc ccccccccccccccccccce 41,600,000 
rementl letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 


rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 


‘ithout Telegraphic Transfers made. 


h | Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
at fon. on terms which may be ascertained 

ani on application, 

or with- R. W. JEANS, Manager. 
appoint: 
juired.— 
r, Esq, 


—HAFRIGAN BANKING 


N CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. 





[ON. 


Saturdays, 10-1. 


——— 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


—_—_— 


£2,000,000 


formation £800,000 
















Ss. 
Visits to 
ents, &cy 


uide, with 
cs, 128. 6d. 


Boarv or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Mews, A. Durant & Co.); Major S., Wynne Finch 
Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
mector of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
—— row William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
National Discount Company, Limited. 


Barxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
ah ial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 

» Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Pany and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRaNcues 1x Souri Arrica.—Cape Town, Bloem 


faa Belawae, Durban, East London, Francis Town 

vermiston, Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannes- 
2 Kimberley, King William's Town, Malmesbury, 
Hesfontein, Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
ora, Queenstown, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, 
ess only, JR" SUberg, 


Acency 1 America (New York). 


—e Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
oa ee of Banking Business connected with 
ica conducted on the usual terms. 


Fi. P 
- ‘xed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
o” application, 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


Damage 7 








Advantage 
$ Agents 


VENS. 









BUCHANAN 


BLEND 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tue QUEEN 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 


SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
South- 
Steamers. London. amptonm 
*BRITON 
(via Madeiza). ..ccccceccccsses —— Aug. 12 
tARUNDEL CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas).....+++seeees Aug. 10 Aug. 11 
tGREEK 
(via Las Palmas) ........es00. e — Aug. 15. 
*CARISBROOK CASTLE 
(via Madeira) .......e+6 eoccee — Aug. 18 
tGERMAN 
(via Teneriffe) .......scecveee « Aug. 17. Aug. 18 
*SAXON 
(via Madeira) ....... coccccece — Aug. 25 
tGASCON 
(via Las Palmas)......+++0+ eee Aug. 24 Aug. 25 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer. 
t Beira Steamer. 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 
Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 





CPR wie 


WORLD TRIPS. 


| AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 


HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 








AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
| MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
| 





SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 

desiring short sea trips. 

Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
| Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
| London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
| days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 

| £15 15s., according to position of berth. 

| Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 

| Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

| Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months. 

For further particulars and handbooks apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS, COOK & SON'S Offices. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mall Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO,, Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





| YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


| FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


| For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 


| senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
| 87 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
| Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government System. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, 
£18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘The Coach and Transport 
Services are being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
EC. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 








HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRIGAs 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750, ELSTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvincpEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | Bkacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
LANGTON GRANGE.. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
DENTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Sain, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. — 
446 Calle San Martin, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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‘THE: BRINSMEAD ~ -+ 
* 2071 CENTURY * 
« * PIANO CATALOGUE 
40 NEW MODELS, 
‘NEW SCALES, 
— NEW DESIGNS, 


- NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
in*both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 


Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd.. 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 





“¢ Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 





~ PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 








bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply 
| current and back numbers, 
and to receive advertisements 








HUMBER CYCLEs 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 








These superb and still unrivalled 
Machines may now be had from 


£10 10s. Od. 


Free Wheel and Back-pedal Brake, 
2is. extra. 








Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


UMBER *Limirep. 


* «82 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





PLEASE NOTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MorNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available, Readers unablé to secure copies will greatly oblige 

- ‘by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET,,LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application, + 
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AUTQTYPE COMPANS 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC 


OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. * 


a 



















RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE COMPANY'S WELL-KWowy 
COLLECTIONS. 


Drawings by Holbein at Windssr Cas 
By Gracious Permission of Her Majesty the Queen.) 4 New Series 
productions of Twenty-eight of the Principal Drawings in this’ Renowna) 
Collection. The Autotype Copies are made in every case to éxact size of the 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Paper is imitated as closely 
as possible. The prices range from 4s. to 8s. each. 


Paintings and Drawings from the Collecti 
of the late Mr. E. A. Leatham, Misarden Park, Cirencester, 
important Works from this Collection have lately been Reweodass and 
Published in Autotype. The Series includes fine Examples by 
A. del Sarto, Guido Reni, A. Diirer, Murillo, Francia, Ruysdael, V. 
Velasquez, Luini, Greuze, Gainsborough, &c. ae 


The National Gallery of British Art 


Gallery). An extensive Series of Reproductions of Notable Pictures jg 
this Popular Collection, embracing representative Works of Constable) 
Bonington, Landscer, Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walker, Watts, Ro 

and others. 


~ 
L atl 





Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and 
Modern Masters are given in * 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE *ART CATALOGUE. New 
Edition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
types, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference 
Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. Post fret, 
ONE SHILLING, 





a 
b | 
FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art character, and. prow 
acceptable Presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hal 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. , 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE -FINE-ART. GALLERY). 
74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. } 

















THE EDISON-BELL 





‘A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert 








PHONOGRAP 








a 





YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS: — 
A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 





| QR Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. 


THE HEAD OFFICES - 
1 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 














39 Charing Cross Koad, W.C., Londom .», 
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